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PREFACE. 



This little book is a manual of exercises, not 
fragmentary in form, or encumbered with rules, 
and is intended for students of either sex. It aims 
at supplying something solid, which an unformed 
empty mind may work on, so as to obviate a pain- 
ful vacuum-pumping process to which young people, 
even during a heavy press of class-work, are fre- 
quently subjected. Milton, himself an experienced 
teacher, says that forcing an empty mind to com- 
pose themes, is a preposterous exaction ; and Jones 
of Nayland, an English teacher of some celebrity, 
who flourished in the last century, has left his 
opinion on record as follows, " Composition is not 
only a difficult task, but is indeed a miserable 
drudgery, when you have neither rules to direct 
you, nor matter to work upon". 

There are now so many excellent grammatical 
works in the hands of learners, that "rules to 
direct*' cannot be said to be scarce, and it is hoped 
that this manual will help to supply " matter to 
work upon", in a form suitable for the applicatioa 
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INTRODUCTION. 



ON ANALYSIS. 



Language and thougfht are two distinct things. Thought 
What the soul is to the body, thought is to Language, 
speech. If we open a book written in a lan- 
guage of which we are entirely ignorant, it is 
to us a mere lifeless body, because the spirit is 
wanting. Thought, also, is the more important 
of the two, for, as the body decays and perishes, 
whilst the soul lives for ever, so words change 
and die, but thoughts remain immortal. As the 
body is subject to certain physical laws, so lan- 
guage has natural laws belonging to it, but these 
are subordinate to the laws of thought, which 
exercise a supreme authority. 

That language and thought are separate, is not 
here stated, nor is the existence of thought apart 
from language treated of, but its action through 
that medium, as an outgrowth and production of 
its own, is here practically considered. 

The mind is said by philosophers and logicians Laws of 
to have three great powers ; first, that of concep- 
tion ; secondly, that of judgment ; and thirdly, that 
of reasoning. Thus, *' man'' is a conception, or in 
looser terms a thought, or idea ; "Man is mortal" 
is a judgment or a proposition ; and 

" Man is mortal, 
A poet is a man, 
A poet is mortal." 



Thought. 



is a syllogism, or process of reasoning-. The first 
gives us a single thought, the second reduces two 
thoughts to unity, and the third combines two 
judgments, and derives a new one from them. 
Ideas. Our conceptions, thoughts, or ideas, may be 
divided into the following three classes; Sub- 
stance, as "plant ;" Attribute, it is ** green" and 
** grows;" Relation, it is "in the ground." Some 
ideas also are simple, and very many are com- 
pound. 

Judgments. Judgments, or propositions, consist of two parts ; 
the Subject, the person or thing thought and 
spoken of; and the Predicate, that which is 
thought and said of the subject. Thus, in " Man 
is mortal," " Man" is the subject, and " is mortal/' 
is the predicate. Logicians divide the proposition 
into three parts. Subject, Copula, and Predicate, 
thus, "Man" subject, " is" copula, "mortal" predi- 
cate. It would be more logical to call " mortal" 
the predicatum, or to invent another name for it. 

Syllogism. The Syllogism, the process of reasoning by 
which we form arguments, consists of three propo- 
sitions. The first two of theae, which are com- 
bined, are called the premisses; and the third, 
which is thus derived from these two, is called the 
conclusion. In a syllogism, the premisses must 
be sound, and the conclusion properly drawn, 
otherwise it will be false, and will deceive those 
who do not detect the fallacy. 
Laws cf Thousfht may be expressed in many ways, with- 

reproduced out words, by signs, sounds, signals, touch, tele- 

i.anguage. graphy or symbols. The language of words, 
however, is usually employed to express thought, 
and as it is produced by the mind, we may expect 



the acts of the mind to be reproduced in speech, as 
is actually the case. Thus, ideas are represented in 
words, judgments appear in sentences, and a 
series of syllog-isms is to be found in every piece 
of reasoning" or argument that we meet with. 
Hence, if we wish to analyse language, it should 
be done in three ways : 

1. As to the words, — expressing ideas or Language to 

4.U^.,^Ui-o be studied 

tnoUgntS. according to 

2. As to the sentences, — containing judgments or*^^^^ ^*^** 
propositions. 

3. As to the paragraphs or sections, — embody- 
ing syllogisms, or other logically connected groups 
of propositions. 

Language also has certain laws, for, as before Laws of 
noted, thoughts thrown into material form become 
subject to formal laws. The mind operates in dif- 
ferent ways upon objects brought before it, and 
produces ideas of different kinds, and these appear 
in different words, which have certain peculiarities. 
Thus, the mind perceives the object ** horse," and 
gets that idea ; then it analyses the idea " horse,*' 
and separates the idea " gallops" from it, then it 
analyses further and separates the idea "swift" 
as belonging to "horse," and "swiftly" as belong- 
ing to "gallops.'' Tt also perceives the relations 
between objects ; sees that the " horse'' is " under Parts of 
a tree," for example. Hence we have words as ^^^ ' 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and prepositions. 

The study of the special laws of language is Laws of 
usually called grammar, and logic is the science of suboSnlte 
the laws of thought, and as language is subordinate 0° Though* 
to thought, its special laws are subordinate to the 
laws of thought. The combination of the two. 



Combined according to this relation, gives a method of 
whicJTis of analysis which grammar by itself is unable to 

supply. As before indicated, this analysis is of 

three kinds 

1. Grammatical Analysis. 

2. Intermediate Analysis. 

3. Logical Analysis. 

Grammati- The first kind of analysis treats of language as 
* ^^'*' a collection of words, expressing thoughts or con- 
ceptions, and of the relations of these words to one 
another. Going back to our laws of thought, we 
find that our ideas are of three kinds, ideas of 
Substance, Attribute, and Relation, and our classes 
of words will fall under these classes, thus, 

substance. {Nou„-^„. 

r Adjective, Article. 
Attribute. < Verb. 

(. Adverb. 

««'^*-- {cTunct";. 

The interjection is a peculiar word, as it ex- 
presses a judgment, not an idea, and therefore 
cannot be classed with the other words. 

This classification is of little value, except as an 
exemplification of the principle here stated, for, 
as regards words, the special laws of language 
are of more value than the general laws of thought 
to which they are subordinate. A classification of 
words, for practical purposes, based purely on 
their etymological importance as parts of speech, 
would take this form. 

Verb. 

Noun. 

Adjective. 



Particle. 



Adverb. 
Preposition. 
Conjunction. 
, Interjection. 

The first part of the analysis of language, that 
treating of words, must therefore be worked out 
according to the natural laws of language, as laid 
down in grammar, and for this reason it is here 
termed Grammatical Analysis. The following is an 
example of it, exhibited in a very simple and prac- 
tical shape. 

Grammatical Analysis. 

" The baron was a dry branch of the great family of Kat- 
zenellenbogen, and inherited the relics of the property." 



a The 


definite article to b 


b baron 


masc. noun, singular nominative to c 


c was 


verb, indicative past indefinite tense 3rd 




person sing, agrees with b 


d a 


indefinite article to/ 


e dry 


adjective to J 


f branch 


neut. noun singular nominative after c 


g of 


preposition toj 


h the 


definite article to / 


i great 


adjective toj 


7 family 


neut. noun singular objective governed 




^yg 


k of 


preposition to / 


I Katzenellenbogen 


proper neut. noun singular objective 




governed by k 


m and 


conjunction, joins 11 to c 


n inherited 


trans, verb, indie, past indef. 3rd pers. 




sing, joined by m to c. 


the 


definite article to p 


p relics 


neut. noun, plural objective governed 




by n 


q of 


preposition to 5 


r the 


definite article to 5 


s property 


neut. noun singular objective governed 




by^ 



In class-practice, this analysis can be made 
more minute, cognate inflections may be detailed, 
and syntactical rules can be referred to, in what- 
ever grammar the class is using ; but the example 
as here given, omits none of the essential and 
necessary characteristics of this kind of analysis. 
Limits of It may be seen that in the above example Gram- 

Grammati- , 

cai Analysis, matical Analysis fails in three places to explain 
the construction of the sentence. That is, it does 
not show any connection between/* and g^j and ^, 
or p and q. The chain of words will therefore 
break at these points, and three sections of it will 
drop out, viz., " of the great family," ** of Katzen- 
ellenbogen,*' *'of the property;" the rest of the 
chain, held together by its grammatical connec- 
tion, remains unbroken. Each of the disconnected 
pieces, or phrases, also holds together in itself; 
but to show how each of these phrases is con- 
nected with the main chain, recourse must be had 
to the aid of the laws of thought. 

It has been already stated, that ideas are of 
three kinds, those of Substance, Attribute, and 
Relation; and it has been shown that words 
can be classified under these heads. Ideas are 
usually expressed in words, but, if compound, 
they are frequently expressed in phrases, and 
sometimes even in sentences. Not only words, 
therefore, but also phrases and sentences, can be 

ciassifica- classed under the heads of Substance, Attribute, 

Elements of and Relation ; and this classification will be 

xpression. ^^^^^ to be not Only possible, but useful. There 

are then 

(Words. 
Substantive, -s Phrases. 
C Sentences. 



r Words. 
Attributive. < Phrases. 
(. Sentences. 

r Words. 
Relative. i Phrases. 
L Sentences. 

The second kind of analysis treats of language 
as divided into sentences, containing judgments 
or propositions. On referring to the laws of 
thought, we find that a proposition consists of 
two parts, the Subject and the Predicate. These 
two parts must therefore exist, conspicuous or 
latent, in every sentence, and the first thing to 
do is to search for them. Sometimes a sentence 
is so simple, the judgment contained being also 
simple, that there is no difficulty in pointing out 
the Subject and Predicate, as in this example, 
" Snow is white". Judgments, however, are in 
most cases not expressed in such simple terms as 
these. Generally they involve a number of com- 
pound ideas, which are expressed in phrases or 
sub-sentences, and so the main-sentence becomes 
proportionally involved. If we now turn to the 
example before considered, and take out from it 
as much as will leave us a perfectly simple form, 
we shall have, '' The baron was a branch.*' In 
this the formal Subject and Predicate are easily to 
be seen, but a number of modifying words are left, 
constituting a large and important part of the sen- 
tence. First we have "dry," which our first 
method of Analysis tells us is an adjective to 
"baron," and then comes the phrase "of the great 
family," the connection of which it failed before to 
explain. Bearing in mind our classification of 
elements, it is not difficult now to see that it is 
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attributive to "baron;** so, " of Katzenellenbogen" 
is attributive to " family," and ** of the property" 
to " relics/' 

In these instances, the attributive elements have 
an adjective force, but in other cases, elements of 
this kind are often found to be adverbial, and these 
are the two most important forms of the attributive 
element in a sentence. The most important sub- 
stantive elements are usually found in the formal 
subjects or in the predicata ; and the most import- 
ant relative elements are words, such as relative 
pronouns, adverbs, or conjunctions, which serve to 
connect propositions, and are termed clause con- 
nectives. 

In this kind of analysis, it is necessary to mark 
out distinctly the Subjects and Predicates, the 
Adjective and Adverbial phrases and sentences, 
and connective words and phrases ; and it is desir- 
able so to carry it out, that it may not clash in 
any point with Grammatical Analysis, or go over 
ground covered by that method. In the following 
example, this kind of analysis is exhibited as prac- 
tically carried out. 

Intermediate Analysis. 

" The baron was a dry branch of the great family of Kat- 
zenellenbogen, and inherited the relics of the property, and all 
the pride of his ancestors. Though the warlike disposition of 
his predecessors had much impaired the family possessions, 
yet the baron still endeavoured to keep up some show of for- 
mer state. The times were peaceable, and the German nobles,, 
in general, had abandoned their inconvenient old castles,, 
perched like eagles* nests among the mountains, and had 
built more convenient residences in the valleys ; still the 
baron remained proudly drawn up in his little fortress, cher- 
ishing, with hereditary inveteracy, all the old family feuds, sa 



that he was on ill terms with some of his nearest neighbours, 
on account of disputes that had happened between their great 
great grandfathers." 



A The baron 
B was a dry branch 
c of the great family 
D of Katzenellenbogen 
E and 

F inherited the relics 
G of the property 
H and 

I [inherited] all the pride 
J of his ancestors 
K Though 

I. the warlike disposition 
M of his predecessors 
N had much impaired the fami- 
ly possessions 
o yet 

p the baron 
Q still endeavoured 
R to keep up some show 
s of former state 
T The times 
u were peaceable 

V and 

w the German nobles 
X in general 

Y had abandoned their incon- 

venient old castles 
z perched like eagles* nests 
A among the mountains 
B and 

c had built residences 
D more convenient 
E in the valleys 
F still 

the baron 
H remained 

1 proudly drawn up 



Subject to B 

Predicate to a 

adjective phrase to "branch" 

adj. phrase to " family" 

conjunctive clause connective 

2nd predicate to a 

adj. phrase to ** relics" 

conj. clause connective 

3rd predicate to a 

adj. phrase to ** pride" 

concessional cl. connective 

Subj. to N 

adj. phrase to " disposition" 

Pred. to L 

antithetic cl. connective 

Subj. to Q 

Pred. to p 

subst. phrase objective to q 

adj. phrase to " show" 

Subj. to u 

Pred. to T 

conj. cl. connective 

Subj. to Y 

adj. phrase to " nobles" 

Pred. to w 

adj. phrase to "castles" 

adv. phrase to " perched" 

conj. cl. connective 

2nd Pred. to w 

adj. phrase to " residences" 

adv. phrase to " had built" 

antithetic cl. connective 

Subj. to H 

Pred. to G 

adj. phrase to c, comp. to h 
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J in his little fortress adv. phrase to " drawn up" 

K cherishing all the old family adj. phrase to Q 

feuds 

L with hereditary inveteracy adv. phrase to " cherishing'* 

M so that cl. connective of effect 

N he Subj. to o 

o was on ill terms Pred. to n 

p with some of his nearest adv. phrase to o 

neighbours 

Q on account of disputes adv. phrase to o 

R that adjective cl. conn, and Subj. 

toS 

s had happened Pred. to R 

T between their great-great adv. phrase to S 

grandfathers 

Intermediate Analysis may be exhibited in more 
than one way. For instance, in the following" 
example, the chief parts of the sentences, the sub- 
jects and the predicates, are printed in thick let- 
ters, the adverbial and adjective phrases are in 
ordinary type, and the clause connectives in italics. 

" The baron was a dry branch of the great family of 
Katzenellenbogen, and inherited the relics of the pro- 
perty, and all the pride of his ancestors. Though the war- 
like disposition of his predecessors had much impaired 
the family possessions, yet the baron still endea- 
voured to keep up some show of former state. The times 
were peaceable and the German nobles, in general 
had abandoned their inconvenient old castles, perched 
like eagles* nests among the mountains, and had built more 

convenient residences in the valleys; still the baron re- 
mained proudly drawn up in his little fortress, cherishing, 
with hereditary inveteracy, all the old family feuds ; so that 
he was on ill terms with some of his nearest neighbours, 

that -) 
on account of disputes that) had happened between 
their great great-grandfathers.*' 

In the above, the relative proportions of the dif- 
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ferent elements in each sentence are made visible 
to the eye of the reader ; and, by a careful inspec- 
tion, the composition of the sentence may be 
discovered. The following is another way of 
showing this analysis. 

Paradise Lost, Book I., 544. 
Ten thousand banners were seen to rise, 

with orient all in a moment 

colours waving through the gloom 

with them a forest of spears arose, and 

huge 

helms and shields appeared; 

thronging serried 

in thick array of depth immeasurable 

anon they move 

In perfect phalanx 

To the Dorian mood of flutes and soft recorders 

Such as raised to highth 
of noblest temper heroes old 
arming to battle, and instead of 
rage breathed deliberate valour. 

Firm and 

unmoved with 

dread of death to 

flight or foul retreat. 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and 

swage, with solemn touches troubled thoughts. 

and chase anguish and doubt and fear and 

sorrow and pain from mortal or immortal minds. 

they moved on 

Breathing united in silence 

force, with fixed to soft pipes that charmed 

thought, their painful steps o'er the 

burnt soil. 

and they stand 

a horrid front now 

of dreadful length advanced in view 

and dazzling arms, 
in guise of warriors old 
with ordered spear and shield, 
awaiting what command 
their mighty Chief had to impose 

he darts his eye 

through the experienced 

armed files 

and views the battalion, their order, visages, 

soon whole due 

traverse 
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and stature, he sums their number, and his heart 

as of gods last 

distends, and [itj glories. 

now hardening 

with pride in his strength 

In this, the principal parts of the sentences are 
made prominent, by being- disentangled from the 
attributive elements, which are ranged under the 
words that they modify. This exhibits, to some 
extent, the track of the narrative, with the digres- 
sions. Observe, for instance, the quantity of mod- 
ifying matter which is ranged under "flutes and 
soft recorders," including two sub-sentences, which 
are quite off the main track in the construction. 
In complicated sentences, involving many depend- 
ent clauses, it is necessary to show the subordina- 
tion of accessory sentences, and the manner of 
their connection with the stem of the whole com- 
pound sentence to which they belong. Another 
example is here given, in which this is practically 
carried out. 

"The poet, it is to be observed, adopts a vocabulary, which^. 
either in respect to the words themselves, or the sense in 
which he employs them, may be justly regarded as peculiarly 
his own; his diction possesses elevation and magnificence, 
and, when he condescends to employ, or is by necessity com- 
pelled to use, the humbler vocabulary of prose, he invests his 
words with a figurative meaning." 

A The poet adopts a Principal Sentence 
vocabulary 

1 ai it is to be observed Subordinate Sentence, adver- 

bial to A 

2 a)- which may be regarded Subordinate Sentence to A, 
as his own adjective to ** vocabulary" 
a^ in which he employs Subordinate Sentence to 2a^y, 
them adjective to ** sense" 
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B His diction possesses Principal Sentence, 'Co- 
elevation and magni- ordinate to A 
ficence 

C He invests his words Principal Sentence, Co- 

with a figurative mean- ordinate to B and A 
ing- 

1 c^ when he condescends to Subordinate Sentence, adver- 
employ (the humbler voca- bial to C 

bulary of prose) 

2 c^ or is compelled to use Subordinate Sentence, adver- 
the humbler vocabulary of bial to C 

prose 

In the above, it will be observed that Principal 
Sentences, co-ordinate to one another, or of equal 
rank, are marked by capital letters ; whilst Sub- 
ordinate Sentences are marked by corresponding* 
small letters, the degrees of subordination being 
shown by indices affixed ; and if there are two or 
more such sentences of the same rank, or co-ordi- 
nate, they are numbered consecutively to distin- 
guish them. This form, although it presents an 
aspect of mathematical dryness almost calculated 
to repel one, is in practice easily understood and 
very useful. When a piece of language has been 
analysed according to the plan of Intermediate 
Analysis first given, a scheme of this kind should 
be appended, so that the clause-anatomy of the 
more complex parts may be displayed, and this 
will effect all that is required in this section of 
analysis. The other two examples before given 
have very little in them which demands this treat- 
ment ; all that is to be found in the first is this 

A. The baron endeavoured to Principal 
keep up some show Sentence. 



^ ,» 
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though the disposition of his prede- 
cessors had impaired the family 
possessions 
B. the baron remained in his for- 
tress 

b^ so that he was on ill terms with 
some of his neighbours 



b^ that had happened 

In the second 
A. they move 



Subdhdinate Sen- 
tence, Adverbial 
to A. 

Principal Sen- 
tence. 

Subord. Sentence to 
B, adverbial to 

"cherishing 

feuds." 

Subord. Sentence 

to b^f adjective to 

** disputes." 



1 a^ such as raised heroes 

2 a^ „ ,y breathed valour 

B. they moved on 

b^ that charmed their steps 

C. they stand 

c^ what command their chief had to 
impose 



Princ. Sentence. 

Subord. Sentences 

to A. Adj. to 

" flutes and soft 

recorders." 

Princ. Sentence. 

Subord. Sentence 
to B. Adj. to 
"pipes." 
Princ. Sentence. 
Sub. Sent, to C, ob- 
jective to "await- 
ing." 

It must not be expected that any single piece of 
language can be selected, which can be operated 
on according to every scheme of analysis, so as to 
give results worth examining in each case. To ex- 
hibit fully the bearings of the different schemes of 
analysis, a series of examples would be required, 
too long for insertion here. In practice, however, 
all kinds of results are to be obtained, and not un- 
frequently the analyst has to draw upon all his 
resources of method, in order to deal effectively 
with the matter in hand. 



IS 

The thirdflund of analysis, called Logical Analy- j^nS^L 
sis, is that which deaJi with language in para- 
graphs or sections, embodying syllogisms, or other 
logically connected groups of propositions. This, 
being the highest kind of Analysis, is regulated 
more exclusively by the laws of thought, as Gram- 
matical Analysis is by the Laws of Language, 
whilst Intermediate Analysis is controlled by both. 

Any piece of language in which the syllogistic 
form is prominent, is likely to be argumentative, 
and, in order to examine an argument logically, 
each step in it must be brought to the test of the 
syllogism, and the premisses investigated to see if 
they are true. Language, however, is not always 
argumentative, or used for the purposes of reason- 
ing. Sometimes it is descriptive, sometimes nar- 
rative, sometimes it conveys instruction, and 
sometimes it appeals to the feelings, and therefore 
is not always to be reduced with advantage to the 
syllogistic form. Nevertheless, it all lies within 
the domain of Logic, inasmuch as it is, or ought 
to be, an expression of correct thought, and 
should therefore be capable of sustaining a logical 
or rational analysis. To effect such an analysis of 
any piece of language, the groups of propositions 
embodied in it are to be anatomized, and so set 
down in form, as to exhibit their relations to one 
another, and show whether the train of thought is 
rationally linked together, and moves in a line suited 
to its subject. In this kind of analysis, the proposi- 
tions should be set down, one after the other, and 
their relations to one another marked, and in doing 
this, the verbal form need not be adhered to, since it 
is thought which is here to be considered, and not 
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the language in which it is expressed. All the 
judgments, therefore, are to be set down, as 
briefly and plainly as possible, stripped of every 
ornament which can be taken off, in order that the 
relations of one to the other may be more easily 
seen, and a dissection made of the whole piece 
analysed. 

If any of the propositions expressed can be put 
down more briefly in other words, this must be 
done, and if there are any judgments presented 
in a condensed form, or implied, which require to 
be fully expressed, in order to complete the 
scheme, they should not be omitted. This kind 
of analysis is a fine exercise for the mind, as it 
gives room for the display of acuteness and discern- 
ment in selecting the chief judgments or proposi- 
tions and separating them from the minor ones, 
and also calls for power to grasp ideas in what- 
ever shape they may be presented, and for readi- 
ness to express them in other forms. It also trains 
the mind to see the thoughts which underlie lan- 
guage, and, penetrating the form of expression, 
to get quickly at what a writer or speaker really 
means. The capability of doing this, is an ac- 
quirement of no mean value, whether it be applied 
to books or to ordinary life. 

It remains now to give an example of logical 
analysis; and for this purpose the first of the ex- 
tracts before analysed is again made use of. ^ 

Logical Analysis. 

The baron was of the Katzenellenbogen family 
He inherited some of its property 
He inherited all its pride 
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Its money had been spent in the wars 

The baron tried to live in state 

The times were peaceable 

The nobles had left their castles 

They were living in the valleys 

The baron stayed in his fortress 

He kept up the family feuds 

He was on bad terms with his neighbours 

Their ancestors had quarrelled. 

In this example, the logical relations of the 
judgments one to the other are not of great im- 
portance, and they are not marked. This is a 
good way to begin with this kind of analysis, in 
practice, and narrative or descriptive pieces will 
generally be found the most simple for the be- 
ginner to operate on. 

In the following example, which is an argu- 
mentative piece, taken from Tillotson, the rela- 
tions are marked, without reducing it to the logical 
form of the syllogism. 

Sincerity. 

" Truth and reality have all the advantages of appearance, 
and many more. If the show of anything be good for any- 
thing, I am sure sincerity is better : for why does any man 
dissemble, or seem to be that which he is not, but because he 
thinks it good to have such a quality as he pretends to ; for, 
to counterfeit, and dissemble, is to put on the appearance of 
some real excellency. Now, the best way in the world for a 
man to seem to be anything, is really to be what he would 
seem to be. Besides that it is many times as troublesome to 
make good the pretence of a good quality, as to have it ; and 
if a man have it not, it is ten to one but he is discovered to 
want it, and then all his pains and labour to seem to have 
it are lost. There is something unnatural in painting, which 
a skilful eye will easily discern from native beauty and com- 
plexion." 

C 
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Logical Analysis. 

A. Statement of subject. Truth has every ad- 
vantage of appearance. 

I. Reason ( Cond. The imitation of something is good, 
for A. i Conseq. The reality is better. 

(^Result. A man pretends something. 
II. -l Motive. He thinks what he pretends is 
L worth having. 

III. The best way to seem is to be. 
IV. It is as troublesome to pretend as to have. 
V. He who has not what he pretends is likely 
to be discovered. 
VI. Illustration of v. Painting on the face may 
be distinguished from true complexion. 

As before noted, it is not necessary in this kind 
of analysis to reduce the series of propositions to 
syllogisms ; however, in conclusion, I give part of 
the preceding example in this form, for the inspec- 
tion of those who may wish to examine it. As I 
must proceed from the reasons given to the con- 
clusions drawn, I begin with Prop, vi, which in- 
volves two syllogisms. 

Whatever is 'artificial is to be drstinguished from whatever 
is natural. 

Painting on the face is artificial. 

Painting on the face is to be distinguished from whatever 
is natural. 

This syllogism is valid. 

All true complexion is natural. 

Painting on the face is to be distinguished from whatever is 
natural. 

Painting on the face is to be distinguished firom true com- 
plexion. 

This syllogism also is valid. Next we come to 
Prop. V. 

The case of painting on the face is a case of being dis- 
covered. 

The case of painting on the face is a case of pretending 
what one has not got. 
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The case of pretending what one has not got is a case of 
being discovered. 

This syllogism is not valid, so that if Prop. v. is 
to be proved, it must have other proofs gfiven, and 
Prop. vi. only comes in as an instance or illustra- 
tion. 

The method of analysis explained in this chap- 
ter, based on general principles, is valuable in 
itself; but it is of special value, as an introduction 
to the method of composition which follows. 



COMPOSITION. 

Composition is of three kinds; Grammatical 
Composition, Intermediate Composition, and Lo- 
gical Composition. 

By examining the preceding chapter, it may be 
readily understood what are the characteristics of 
each of these three kinds of composition. The 
first is composition as it regards words, the second 
is composition as it regards sentences, and the 
third is composition as it regards parag'raphs. 

GRAMMATICAL COMPOSITION. 

Grammatical composition is the putting- to- 
g-ether of words according to their natural laws 
of relation, usually with a view to express con- 
nected thought. 

In the English language, the relations of words 

C2 
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to words cause some inflections or changes in cer- 
tain words, the use of a number of relational par- 
ticles and forms, such as prepositions and auxiliary 
verbs, and the observance of a certain order and 
arrangement of words. This last is a point of 
great importance in English, as a change in posi- 
tion may reverse the meaning of a group of words. 
For instance, if we say **The dog bit the fox," 
''The fox bit the dog," both these expressions are 
grammatical in construction, but opposite in sense. 
In Latin, a similar change of position may be made 
without affecting the sense; thus, "canis momor- 
dit vulpem," and **vulpem momordit canis," have 
both the same meaning. In English, position is of 
more importance than in transpositive languages, 
and inflections require less attention, as the in- 
flectional changes are fewer. These inflections 
also are so familiar to English-speaking people, 
that they find it irksome to turn their attention to 
forms so trite. So with prepositions ; whilst an 
English-speaking student of Greek would peruse 
with attention a whole page in Liddell and Scott's 
Lexicon on the powers and uses of a Greek prepo- 
sition, he would be indisposed to devote the same 
time and attention to an English preposition. 
Nevertheless, relational particles and forms, such 
as prepositions and auxiliary verbs, are elements of 
prime importance in the composition of English, and 
although they are so familiar and destitute of diffi- 
culty to English speakers, in their ordinary uses, that 
they feel contemptuous of any disquisition on such 
a topic ; still, to the exact student, they from time 
to time present problems which mere familiarity of 
use or inbred instinct do not give the ability to 
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solve, and for the elucidation of these recourse 
must be had to linguistic science. 

The exercises here given presuppose an ordinary 
acquaintance with Grammar in those who make 
use of them, and the Grammatical terms employed 
are such as are to be found in the best text- 
books of the present day. A classification of the 
relations indicated by prepositions is given, as 
these particles are of such importance in English 
as to demand the institution of some methodical 
plan, by the aid of which their powers and uses 
can be practically demonstrated. 

In Latin and Greek, a multitude of relations 
were indicated by inflection, and these relations 
could be classed under the names of the cases 
which were used to express them. A classifica- 
tion under heads such as these would be possible 
in English, thus 

CaseSi expressing relations indicated by Prepositions. 

Genitive, of, in^ and the possessive case. 
Dative, to or for. 
Ablative, /row, by^ with, in. 
Locative, in, on, of, after, near-to. 

The Genitive indicates the relations of possession, 
cause, quality and quantity ; the Dative, the indi- 
rect object ; the Accusative, the direct object ; the 
Ablative, the agent, cause, manner or instrument, 
also number, price, quantity and place ; and the 
Locative, place and other relations. 

Such a classification would be, however, of little 
use here, as in it each case would include many 
different relations, which in English require sepa- 
rate prepositions to express them. In Latin a 
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correct result is attained, if a word is inflected 
according to syntactical requirements, without con- 
sidering- what special relation is indicated by the 
inflection given, but in English a much more intelli- 
gent use of the instruments of expression is neces- 
sary. For this reason, the subjoined Table of 
Relations is given, a Table drawn up in accord- 
ance with the natural features of the English 
language, with marks of reference added for 
practical use in the exercises which follow. Let- 
ters of reference from this Table will be found in 
the exercises, placed over certain words, to indicate 
the relation which these words sustain to other 
words accompanying them, and to each word so 
marked there must be prefixed a suitable preposi- 
tion. This preposition the person who is working 
out the composition will select for himself, accord- 
ing to his own powers of discrimination, choosing 
the most appropriate one he can think of to express 
the relation so indicated. It will be found that 
some of these relations present themselves much 
more frequently than others, notwithstanding 
which these often recurring ones are not al- 
ways the easiest to express. For instance, to 
form the phrase, " the hardness of the diamond," 
the latter word would be marked from the Table 
"diamond," as being the name of a substance in 
which the property called "hardness" exists, and 
the preposition "of" would be easily chosen as the 
right preposition to prefix. This often recurring 
relation however is not always expressed by the 
preposition "of"; nor is the preposition "of" 
limited in its use to the expression of this one 
relation ; it expresses a variety of others, and 
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these are worthy of note. The relations which 
may be expressed by *' for/' " from," " by," and 
"with," also demand attention, and the relations 
of place are not unfrequently difficult to express 
with any exactness of definition. Points such as 
these, inviting examination, will from time to time 
be met with in the course of practice. 

Table of Relations. 

Expressed by Prepositions. 
Place where .... pw Reference and relationship r 



Place to or into . . 
Place or person from 
Piercing or passage . 
Time when . . . 
Time how long . . 



pt Separation or exclusion s 

pf Conformity, inclination and 

pc identity c 

tw Union and companionship n 

tl Opposition and aversioil o 

Material, substance, source Substitution sh 

or whole m Manner mn 

Possession and authorship p State or condition , , . en 

Quality, property or kind q Addition and completion ad 

Agent, influence or power a Cause, motive or reason . cs 

Instrument, means or way i Effect or result , , . . ef 

End, purpose or object e Person to whom . . . pni 

The exercises which follow are divided into two 
parts, those in the first part being upon inflections 
and the use of relational particles and forms, 
whilst those in the second are upon the order of 
words and characteristic forms of expression. In 
each of the exercises in Part I, words sufficient for 
the production of a piece of composition are given ; 
those that undergo inflection are presented in 
simple forms, and must be duly inflected so as to 
fit in with the words that accompany them, the 
more difficult inflections being shown by references 
to footnotes. Articles must be applied wherever 
they are wanted, according to the rules of Gram- 
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mar, and suitable prepositions must be prefixed to 
those words which require them, according to the 
relations indicated by the letters referring to the 
Table. The exercises progressively increase in 
difficulty, and in the concluding ones it is neces- 
sary to supply many personal, possessive, and rela- 
tive pronouns, also, auxiliaries used to inflect verbs, 
and some conjunctions, in order to construct a 
piece of composition with the words given. To 
each of the last exercises a short summary of the 
sense is prefixed, so as to give a clue to the track 
of the language formation. 

In Part II, exercises in arrangement are given, 
taken from foreign languages, in which the words 
are to be brought into English order by transpos- 
ing them wherever it may be necessary. Forms 
of expression are also introduced, peculiar to the 
languages from which the exercises are taken; 
these are marked by italics, and must, by addition, 
omission, or change of words, be converted into 
English forms of speech of a kindred import. 
Characteristic expressions such as these are group- 
ings of words produced by the formative force of 
affinities or tendencies in thought, more or less 
difficult of detection. By working upon such ele- 
ments as are here given, the limits of position and 
transposition of words may be studied, the most 
forcible forms peculiar to the language rendered 
familiar, and the plastic force of the mind so exer- 
cised in word-grouping as to enable a writer to 
^ive any desired cast to his composition. 
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EXERCISES. 

PART I. ON RELATIONAL PARTICLES 

AND FORMS. 



The Hermitage. 

i 

A winding path leads you imperceptible ascent 

pc m 

groves laurels bays pines cedars myrtles and all 

fn fn tn 

kinds beautiful evergreens which sides mountains 

pt pw 

to be eternally covered apartment cut out sub- 
in m pt 

Stance rock consisting two rooms. You enter first 

i s 

arch hewn out much art and whose only orna- 
ments to be ivy which it to be almost entirely 
overgrown and crystalline icicles which winter 

pw m 

hangs inequalities surface. The only light that it 

i m 

receives to be this arch and plainness furniture to 

c tn 

-be answerable that building. The floor to be 

tn tn 

covered kind moss that to be always dry and 

tn pw 

couch same goes round room : right side far- 

pw ad 

ther end to be little stone table hermit's usual fur- 
niture book skull hour-glass lamp. 



Truth and Honesty. 

pw c 

Truth literature to be same thing honesty com- 



-mon life. You may to admire ingenious man but 
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you wilP always to wish to be concerned honest 

a 

one indeed no man can to be safe any other 

pw 

company. If great genius to be dishonest his 
ingenuity only to render him dangerous^ and it to- 

e m 

be no purpose to tell us that he to be man parts 

m 

because none but man parts can to corrupt pub- 

mn 

lie much success. No sharper properly so called 

i 

can possibly to be fool. He that to live his wits 
must to have some wits to live by and every shar- 

mn 

per proportion as he to be artfuP and insinuating 

pw 

company to be so much bad^ man. It to be to be 

e 

thought very senseless apology highwayman or 

m 

cheat to say that he to be man genius. His 

pm 

talents may to recommend him rogues like him- 

pw cs 

self and they will to set him their head accom- 

tnn 

plishments but his eminence his profession will to 

pm 

be no recommendation honest people who if they 

pi 

fall his company to have nothing to do but to look 
to their pockets. 

I Past indef. indie. 2 Comparative degree. 

Human Aspirations. 
The desires nature so vast and its capacities so 

m en 

to bound^ to be demonstrations being infancy here 
and to be perfected hereafter. But to trace^ this 
uneasy sentiment this perpetual craving its natural 
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pt Pf 

source we shalP thence to learn to suspend its 

ti 
force present state and when we once to know 

pt tn 

what sort enjoyments we can to arrive and how 
vainly we strive to go farther shalP to sit down 

c 

contented lot and to try to make best of it. Were 
this to do^ as it shall to be spleen will to lose half 

pw 

its empire world we shall not to be much mortified 

cs n 

finding ourselves to tie^ down while such childish 

e 

amusements because we shall to consider that our 

pw 

existence to have nobler end higher aim view. 

a 
Meantime till that can to be attain^ we shall to 

mn 

welcome every small satisfaction cheerful coun- 
tenance and never to be too proud to be to please.^ 

I Indef. part. pass. 2 Perf. part. pass. 3 Past indef. ind. 



How TO Live. 
Every day to try^ to do what you can and to try 

tnn tntt 

earnest and spirit. To scorn^ to be discouraged 
and if one scheme to fail to form^ another as fast 
as spider to do webs. But never to be^ anxious or 
uneasy and if day to be^ very unpropitious and 
nothing to do' even to be^ contented and easy and 
cheerful as to do* best you can for perpetually 
trying and aiming to do proper things to keep up 
spirit action which to be important point and to 

en q en 

preserve you danger to fall heartless indolence to 
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the full as well as if really to do them and as par- 

r 

ticular things themselves it to be not pin matter 

But always to carry^ easy smiling look and to take^ 

pt 
nothing heart. We had need perpetually to recol- 
lect* what to be our duties and our dangers that 
we may to fulfil one and to avoid other but never 

mn 

anxious or uneasy forecast. 



I Imper. 2 Subj. 3 Fut. indef. ind. 4 Perf. part. 5 Imperf. 
inf. 



Scholastic Prejudice. 

p tw en 

It to be fate scholars to fall early life company 

m pf 

their elders or their equals whom they imbibe set 

tn e 

principles which they to be soon attached either 
because those principles to flatter their pride or to 

c 

encourage their idleness or to agree their inclina- 

i 

tions appetites and unless to bless^ natural strength 

tn tn 

mind and rectitude intention and to favour some 

i 

happy incidents which to bring new thoughts their 
pt 
minds their reading and conversation to flow 

pw 

generally same channel throughout whole course 

tn mn pf 

lives they turn away scorn everything that to con- 
tradict their favourite traditions and thus they live 

cs 

and die dupes first information to received When 

g 
they write books they bend and distort matters fact 
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and to represent all men and all things as to 

pc m 

see^ medium own prejudices. 

I Pres. indef. pass. 2 Past indef. 

Choice of Employment. 

p 
There to be doubtless many persons real difficulty 

to make^ choice employment when they to leave^ 

en 

perfectly liberty to choose what they will. Neces- 
sity to be perhaps satisfactory^ guide and that 

cs 

reason alone artificer shepherd farmer to be 
happier than their affluent neighbours poor man 
must either to work or to starve so he to make 

m 

best his lot to work cheerfully and to enjoy fruit 
his honest labour rich easy indolent to have task 
as necessary but not so obvious. There to be room 

e r mn 

some doubt and uncertainty as way to set^ about it. 

g 
Life sublime speculation to be too high present 

e q 

state life soft pleasure too low right medium to be 

mn m 

life busied exercise duty and duties there to be pecu- 

P e 

liar every situation and enquiry these duties to be 

leading one. 

I Gerund. 2 Pres. indef. ind. pass. 3 Superlative. 

Political Economy. 

m mn 

The imaginary calls vanity which reality to 

e 

contribute nothing our real felicity wilP not then 
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m 



to be to attend' to while real calls nature may^ to 
be always and universally to supply*. Difference 

m pw mn 

employment subject to be what reality to produce 

m mn 

good society. If subject to be* to engage to pro- 
vide only luxuries necessaries must to be deficient 

tnn m 

proportion. If to neglect* produce our own country 

e m 

our minds to be set productions another we to 
increase our wants but not our means and every 

e 

new imported delicacy our tables or ornament our 

ad U 

equipage to be tax. poor. True interest every 

m i 

government to be to cultivate necessaries which to 
be always to mean' every happiness our own 
country canto produce and to suppress all luxuries 

i pw 

which to mean other hand every happiness to 

Pf , 
import' abroad. 

I Pa«t indef. ind. 2 Indef. part pass. 3 Subj. 4 Imperf. 
part. 

Little Greatness. 
Chinese who to know^ characters fourteen thou- 

m m 

sand words and can to read great part every book 

pw pt 

that to come his way once to take it his head to 

pt tw pw 

travel Europe, his arrival Amsterdam his passion 

e pt 

letters naturally to lead^ he bookseller shop and as 
can to speak a little Dutch civilly to ask book- 

c p 

seller works immortal Ilixofou. bookseller to as- 
sure^ he never to hear' book to mention' before. 
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SI 
What you never to hear* of that immortal poet to 

e 

return other much to surprise that light eyes that 

m q 

favourite kings that rose perfection ? I suppose 
to know nothing immortal Fipsihihi second cousin 
moon ? Nothing at all indeed Sir to return other. 
Alas to cry* our traveller what purpose then one 

m c 

these to fast* death and other to offer himself up 



as sacrifice to gain renown which never to travel 
precincts China. 

I Past indef. ind. 2 Past perf. ind. 3 Indef. part pass. 
4 Pres. perf. ind. 5 Pres. indef. ind. 



The Inheritance of Futurity. 

pw 

Somewhere to be fairy story which princess to 

a 

describe^ to bear* such charm that till she to come* 

tw 

certain age it- to be impossible shall ever to enjoy 

tn 

any lasting satisfaction, happiness her ensuing life 

m 

to depend' upon observing this condition and that 

cs e 

reason those fairies who to have care her educa- 

mn e 

tion to be most exact their attention it. she to 

mn 

begin* to take pleasure any employment? it to 
change* immediately and her application to call 

e 

off* some new one as soon as she to get* over dif- 

m mn 

Acuities that she to engage* third and so on year 
after year till she quite to grow* up. if any amuse- 
ment to propose* if she to begin to taste least de- 
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mn tn 

light splendour public show or gaiety rural land- 

m 

scape scene immediately to shifts and dull solitude 

m 

to take place what to charm** she. such to be our 
situation this world. 

I Pres. indef. ind. pass. 2 Indef. part. pass. 3 Past indef. 
ind. 4 Interr. past emph. 5 Past indef. ind. pass. 6 Past 
perf. ind. 



The Countryman's Defence. 



There to be^ once countryman' so to cultivate* 

tn mn 

piece of ground that it to yield he fruits abundance 
while lands around he to remain extremely poor 
and barren, his simple neighbours can not to 
account for this wonderful difference any other 

mn m i 

supposition than that to work^ enchantment and 
accordingly to proceed* to arraign he his to sup- 

cs pw 

pose sorcery justice seat, countryman to be his 

own advocate his case to be one' to require* neither 

ability to expound nor language to recommend. 

g 
to behold* to say* this implements husbandry this 

carts and this oxen to go* with I moreover my 

pt 
fields and to see* how to till*^ to manure to weed to 

water and to fence in ! and when to add to raise' 

his voice to examine'' all this things to see® all art 

charms magic which to use'', judges to pronounce 

cs 

his acquittal to praise' he industry and good hus- 
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q 

bandry^ to make he object suspicion and envy his 

pm 

neighbours. 

I Past indef. ind. 2 Supply relative. 3 Gerund. 4 Imper. 
5 Pres. indef. ind. pass. 6 Imperf. part. 7 Pres. perf. ind. 
8 Put. perf. ind. 

Useful Work. 

a 

It to compute^ some political arithmetician that 

n 
if every man and woman to work* four hours each 

e 

day something useful that labour to produce* suf- 
ficient to procure all necessaries and comforts life 
want and misery to banish* world and rest twenty- 

m e 

four hours to be leisure and pleasure to look* 



round world and to see* millions to employ*^ to do* 

mn e 

nothing" or something that to amount nothing when 

m en 

necessaries and conveniences life to be question it 

r 

to be however some comfort to reflect that whole 

m pw 

quantity industry and prudence mankind to exceed 
quantity idleness and folly hence increase good 

m 

buildings farms to cultivate** and populous cities to 

tn pw 

filP wealth all Europe which few ages since to be 

pw m 

only to be found coast Mediterranean. 

I Pres. perf. ind. pass. 2 Fut. indef. subj. 3 Fut. indef. 
subj. pass. 4 Imper. 5 Indef. part. pass. 6 Gerund. 

Feeling in the Wrong Place. 

m 

Plain good-hearted kind man who to understand* 
that poor woman and her family to reduce* extreme 
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en i q 

distress loss cow which to be their principal sup- 

pw 

port generously to go* round his neighbours to 
solicit aid to telP plain simple and pathetic tale 
and to receive each very liberal donation regret 

in 

sorrow and sympathy but to think this not to buy*^^ 
cow and consequently to redouble his exertions 
and same effect now to lose all patience and after 

a pm 

to answer* as usual one who he to apply plentiful 

i m 

shower sympathetic feeling. Oh yes I not to 

pw 

doubt* your feeling but you not to feeP right place 

i 

oh to say other I feel all my heart and soul yes 
yes to reply solicitor I not to doubt*^ that either but 

pio 

to want you to feel your pocket. 

I Past indef. ind. 2 Past indef. ind. pass. 3 Fut. indaf. 
ind. 4 Imperf. part. pass. 5 Pres. emph. 



Evaporation of Rivers. 

, w pf 

Common supply rivers to be springs which to 

m pt 

draw their origin rain that to soak* earth union 

in m m 

waters number springs to form river waters as to 

a a 

run to expose' sun air and wind continually to 

en 

evaporate® hence to travel* one may often to know 

i pw 

where river to run to see* long bluish mist it 

pw 

though to be such distance as not to see river itself 

m 

quantity this evaporation to be greater cr less 

mn c i VI 

» proportion surface to expose' same qu^-ntity water 
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a 

those to evaporate agents while river to run narrow 

mn pw 

to confine channel upper hilly country only small 
surface to expose*' greater as river to widen now 

mn 

if river to end lake as some to do whereby its 
waters to spread*' so wide that evaporation to be 

c m 

equal sum springs that lake never to overflow.** 

I Pres. perf. ind. 2 Indef. part. pass. 3 Pres. imperf. ind. 
4 Oerund. 5 Pres. indef. ind. pass. 6 Put. indef. ind. 

Goldsmith's Patient. 
Poor woman to understand^ that Dr. Goldsmith 
10 study" physic to hear^ of his great humanity to 

mn t 

solicit^ he letter to send she something husband 
who to lose' appetite and to reduce* melancholy^ 

en 

State good-natured poet to wait on she instantly 

tw pm 

and some discourse his patient to find he to sink^ 

mn mn 

sickness poverty doctor to tell he to hear^ from he 

tw 

hour when to send* some pills which to believe to 
prove^ efficacious immediately to go home to put 

pw ad 

ten guineas chip box following label this must to 
use as necessities to require to be^ patient and good 

m ad 

heart to send his servant this prescription comfort- 

pm 

less mourner who to find it to contain remedy 
superior anything which other doctors can to 
administer. 

I Imperf. part. 2 Past perf. ind. 3 Past indef. ind. 4 Past 
indef. ind. pass. 5 Superlative. 6 Put. indef. subj. 7 Imper. 

D 2 
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The Old Moravia>^. 
One wars Germany captain cavalry to order^ out 

mn pn) m 

to forage party to put* himself head troop and to 

pt pm 

march* quarter to assign^ he it to be* solitary valley 

pw pw 

which hardly anything but woods can to see midst 

tw 

to stand* little cottage to perceive* it to go* up to 

pw ad i 

knock* door ancient Moravian beard to silver age 
to come out father* to say officer to show** I field 

e 

where can to set troop to forage* presently to 
reply* Moravian good old man to walk* before and 

s 

to conduct they valley after quarter of an hour's 

march to find* fine field barley this to be very 

thing to want to say captain to have* patience few 

n 
minutes to reply* guide to satisfy' to go* on and 

pw m m 

distance about quarter league further to arrive 

pt m 

another held barley troop immediately to dismount 
to cut down grain to truss up and to remount 
officer then to say his conductor father* to give® 
yourself and we unnecessary trouble first field to 
be* better this very true sir* to reply good old man 
but not to be mine. 

I Past indef. ind. pass. 2 Past indef. ind. 3 Indef. part. pass. 
4 Gerund. 5 Nom. of address. 6 Imper. 7 Put. indef. ind. 
pass. ® Pres. perf. ind. 

Card-Table Conversation. 

Locke was introduced to three noblemen, who instead o! 
conversing with him, sat down to cards. He began to write 



2 
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in his pocket-book the utterances of these great men, as be 
valuable. This tacit ridicule had its effect. 

a ptn 

Mr. Locke to introduce^ Lord Shaftesbury Duke of 

pm 

Buckingham Lord Halifax this three nobleman to 

sb u 

converse^ philosopher may naturally to expect® 

r e tw 

literary subject to sit down card Mr, Locke to look^ 

ti 
on some time to pull out pocket-book to begin to 

mn m 

write great attention one company to observe* this 
to take liberty to ask^ what to write*' lord^ to say 
Locke to endeavour^ as far possible to profit pre- 

i mn e m 

sent situation for to wait® impatience honour to be* 

pw u m 

company greatest man age to think can to do 

nothing better to write down conversation indeed 

m ti 

to set^ down substance what to say® last hour or 
two this well-timed ridicule to have to desire effect 

cf 

noblemen fully sensible force immediately to quit 
play to enter into conversation more rational 

c m 

better to suit dignity character. 



I Perf. part. pass. 2 Gerund. 3 Perf. infin. pass. 4 Imperf. 
part. 5 Past imperf. indie. 6 Nom. of address. 7 Pres. imperf. 
ind. 8 Perf. part. 9 Pres. perf. ind. 



Death of Henry Hock. 

Five men skating from Rotterdam to Amsterdam. Ice 
breaks under four, two sink. Other two father and son, father 
supports son by swimming and directs the other to help them. 
Father says that he cannot hold his son longer, son says 
good-bye, lets go, and is drowned. 
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some years ago five Dutch gentleman to set out 

/>/ inn pt 

Rotterdam to travel skates Amsterdam to strike^ out 

Pf pc 

far shore when at once four to precipitate* ice two 

hardly to see' to rise again other two to be father 
son both remarkably fine men father expert swim- 
mer to enable to support himself son considerable 

tl tl pm 

time which to give direction one not to falP in as 
to how may to afford assistance at length to give 
utterance thought son to continue* to hold to be*^ 

pm 

death both son immediately to kiss father familiar 

ad 

endearing expression to accustom' to bid *' good- 

e 

night" to loose hold deliberately to resign death 

m 

father to live name at least Henry Hock son to 
live also 

I Past imperf. ind. 2 Past indef. ind. pass. 3 Past perf. 
ind. 4 Gerund. 5 Fut. indef. subj. 



Strange Escape. 

Intoxicated sailor wishes to bathe, companions dissuade 
him, having seen sharks. He gets into the water, alligator 
pursues him, others fire at it. Sailor makes for shore. On 
landing, tiger springs at him, over-leaps him, /alls into jaws of 
alligator, and so is killed. 

en 

sailor to be^ sea to feel one evening disposition 

pw m 

to bathe as ship to lie* mouth river companion to 
dissuade' recently to see* several shark but partly 

a 

to intoxicate^ not to listen^ persuasion nearly as 
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soon to be water companion to see alligator to 

pt 
direct^ course He to consider escape death totally 

e 

impossible to fire alligator in vain sailor to become 

aware danger immediately to make for shore to 
tw pw pf pf 

approach^ short distance canes shrubs to cover 

a 

bank while closely to pursue alligator ferocious 

pt a 

tiger to spring he just to be to devour® first enemy 

tw 

awful moment to preserve eager tiger to overleap 

pt m a 

to fall grasp alligator long struggle to kill he 

a 

whilst sailor to rescue^ companions 

I Imperf. part. 2 Past imperf. ind. sFut. perf. subj. 4 Past 
perf. ind. 5lmper£, part. pass. 6 Fut. indef. subj. 7 Gerund. 
8 Intentional part. pass. 9 Past indef. ind. pass. 



The Merchant and the Robber. 

Merchant returning from market on horseback with valise of 
money. Wet with rain and vexed. Passing forest, robber 
tries to shoot him. Powder wet, merchant escapes. He 
reflects. Wrong to murmur at rain, might have been killed, 
and wife and children left desolate. 

, Pf 

merchant one day to return^ market to be 

pw ^ m 

horseback behind valise to fill* money rain to fall 

mn pt 

violence good old man to be wet skin this to vex^ 
to niurmur because to have such bad weather 

tw m 

journey soon to reach borders thick forest what to 

tw pw m 

be terror to behold* one side road robber to level* 

ad 

gun to aim*' to attempt to fire powder^ to be* wet 

i 

rain gun not to go' off merchant to give* spur 
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horse fortunately to have time to escape as soon to 
find to be safe to say wrong to be not to endure 

a 

patiently rain as to send' Providence weather to be® 

tw 

dry fair not to be* probably alive this hour wife 
children to expect* return in vain 

I Past imperf. ind. 2 Indef. part. ^ass. 3 Past indef. pass. 

4 Gerund. 5 Imperf. part. 6 Nom. abs. 7 Past emph. 8 Pa?^ 
perf. ind. 9 Fut. perf. subj. 

The Emperor and the Rebels. 

Emperor informed of enemies raising insurrection in distant 
province. Address of Emperor and promise to destroy* 
March. Submission. Expectation of revenge. Surprise. 
Captives well treated. Question of minister ; word given to 
destroy, yet pardon. Emperor*s answer, enemies destroyed 
by making them friends. 

emperor^ to tell" enemy to raise* insurrection 
distant province to come* friend*' to say to follow* 
tp promise quickly to destroy* to march forward 
rebels to submit approach all to think to take'' 
signal revenge but to surprise to see captives to 

mn mn 

treat mildness humanity to cry first minister to^ be 
manner to fulfil promise royal word to give enemies 
to destroy to behold to pardon^ all even to caress' 
some to promise to reply emperor generous air 
to destroy enemy to fulfil* word to see* to be enemy 
no longer to make* friend everyone to imitate* 

i 

SO noble example to learn to overcome evil good. 

I Nom. abs. 2 Imperf. part. pass. 3 Past perf. ind. 4 Imper.. 

5 Nom. of address. 6 Fut. indef. ind. 7 Fut. indef. subj. 
8 In ten. g Pres. perf. ind. 
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PART II. ON THE ORDER OF WORDS 
AND CHARACTERISTIC FORMS OF 
EXPRESSION. 



Latin Order. Sallusi, 

All men, who themselves desire to excel other 
animals, with their utmost strength to strive it 
becomes, their life in silence that they may not 
pass, like cattle, which nature prone and obedient 
to the .belly has formed. But our all strength in 
the mind and in the body is situated ; of the mind 
the command and of the body the service rather 
we use ; the one to us with gods, the other with 
beasts common is. Wherefore to me more right 
it seems of talent than by that of force by the 
power glory to seek; and since the life itself, 
which we enjoy, short is, the memory of ourselves 
as possible as long to make. For of riches and 
beauty the glory fleeting and frail is ; virtue illus- 
trious eternal-and is esteemed. But for a long 
time a great among mortals debate there was, by 
strength-whether of body, or by capacity of mind 
the art of war more was advanced. For both 
before you begin, of consulting, and when you 
have consulted, of mature action need there is. 

French Order. Fenelon. 

My antagonist was still in all the vigour of 
the youth ; his arms were nervous and well nourished \ 
at the least movement which he made, one saw all 
his muscles ; he was equally supple and strong. I 
not to him appeared worthy of to he vanquished, and 
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regarding" with pity my tender youth he wished 
himself to withdraw ; but I myself presented to 
him. Then we ourselves seized the one the other ; 
we ourselves maae to lose the breath. We were 
shoulder against shoulder, foot against foot, all the 
nerves strained, and the arms interlaced like ser- 
pents ; each one himself exerting to lift from the 
ground his enemy. Sometimes he tried to me 
surprise by me pushing from the side right, some- 
times he himself exerted to me bend on the side 
left. Whilst he me was feeling thus, I him pushed 
with such violence that his back bent ; he fell upon 
the arena and me dragged-down upon him. In 
vain he me tried to get underneath, I him held 
immoveable. 

Latin Order. Casar, 

A river is the Arar, which through the territories 
of the -^dui and Sequani into the Rhone flows, with 
incredible gentleness, so that by the eyes, towards 
which part it flows, be judged not it can. That 
the Helvetii with rafts and boats joined together 
were crossing over. When by the spies Csesar 
informed is that three already parts of their forces 
the Helvetii that river have led across, that the 
fourth but part beyond the river Arar left is, about 
the third watch with legions three from the camp 
having set out to that part he comes, which not 
yet the river has crossed. Them embarrassed 
and unexpecting having attacked, a great part of 
them he cuts to pieces ; the rest themselves to flight 
betook and in the nearest woods hid. That can- 
ton was called Tigurinus; for all the state of 
Helvetia into four cantons divided is. This canton 
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one, when from home it had gone out, of our 
fathers in the memory, Lucius Cassius the consul 
had killed and his army under the yoke had sent. 

Scandinavian Order. Fareylnga Saga, 

And now was it a time about the summer, that 
Sigmund spake to Thorir; "what would happen 
.even if we two ^^ into the wood, which here lies 
north from the house ?" Thorir answers, " thereto 
there is to me no curiosity," sdys he, " That is not 
the case with me,'' says Sigmund, " and thither 
shall I go/* *' If you persuade me to go,'' said 
Thorir, " we two shall break the command of 
foster-father my,'' However they went, a«^ Sigmund 
had a woodman's axe in his hands, and came to a 
pretty place in the wood ; and they had not been 
there long, when they heard a bear coming, big, 
fierce, and grim. It was a wood-hear, great, wolf- 
grey /// colour. They ran now back, to the path 
by which they had gone thither ; it was narrow and 
strait; and Thorir ran first, and Sigmund after 
him. The animal runs now after them on the path, 
which becomes more confined, and broken oaks before 
H, Sigmund turnj then short out of the path 
among the trees, and stands there till the brute 
comes even with him. 

French Order. Contanseau, 

If the chamois falls, he runs to his prey, himself of 
it makes master, by to it cutting the ham-strings, 
and himself occupies of to consider by what road he 
can most easily regain his village. If the route is 
very difficult, he himself contents of to skin the 
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chamois ; but if the road is so lei it be little practic- 
able with a burden, he throws the animal upon his 
shoulder, and it carries home for his family, wiih" 
out himself to frighten of the distance which he has 
to traverse, not the precipices which he has to 
cross. But when the vigilant animal, that which 
arrives the most often, perceives the hunter, he flies 
with the greatest swiftness into the glaciers, leaping 
with a speed incredible over the snows frozen and 
over the rocks pointed. It is particularly difficult 
of to approach the chamois, when they are many 
together. Whilst the herd grazes, the one of them 
is planted in sentinel upon the point of some rock 
which commands all the avenues of \}s\€\v pasturages y 
and when he perceives an object of alarm, he casts 
a cry sharp, at the noise of which all the others run. 
towards him. 

Greek Order. jElian. 

The drone the among the bees being, by day 
indeed in the comb is hid ; by night but when ever 
he can observe sleeping the bees, he pays visits to 
the works of them, and ravages the stores. This 
they having perceived, the indeed most of them sleep 
seeing that they have toiled hard, a few but him 
lie in wait for. Then when they see the thief, 
they beat him in moderation, and push out with 
the wings, and cast out an outlaw to be. He but 
not thus is corrected, he was bom for both idle 
and greedy, two bad things; outside therefore 
of the comb he hides ; then when upon the pastures 
sally forth the bees, he pushing himself in gets to 
work satiating himself with and ravaging that the 
treasure of the bees the sweet. And they, from the 
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pasture retutmng, when him they meet, then indeed 
verily no longer in moderation him beat, nor so as 
to flight to turtty but right well violently falling-on 
they maul the robber. 

Latin Order. Sallusi. 

Falsely complains of natural constitution its the 
race human, that, weak and short-lived, by chance 
rather than by virtue it is ruled. For on the con- 
trary, by reflecting, neither greater anything, nor 
more distinguished you can [find ; more-and to their 
nature the industry of men than strength or time is 
wanting it is evident. But leader and ruler of the 
life of mortals the spirit is, which when to glory of 
virtue by the way it advances, abundantly power- 
ful mighty-a«^ and illustrious is, nor the aid of for. 
tune does it need ; since probity, industry, other 
good arts, neither to give nor to take away she 
can. But if, taken captive by depraved desires, to 
sloth and pleasures of body it is given to the bottom, 
pernicious lust for a short time having enjoyed, 
when through folly, strength, time, talents have 
passed away, of nature the infirmity is accused : 
his own everyone fault agents to objects transfer. 
But \i to men ^good things as-great the care was, 
with how-great zeal unsuitable things and nothing 
about to profit very-and even dangerous, they en- 
deavour to obtain ; neither would they be governed 
by more, than they would govern circumstances. 

Greek Order. Xenophon, 

Having heard these words they were persuaded, 
and crossed over before that the others had an- 
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swered. Cyrus but when he perceived them hewing 
crossed over, was pleased both and to the army 
having" sent Glus said ; "I indeed O men now you 
praise, that hut also you me praise to me shall be a 
care, or no longer me Cyrus consider/' The indeed 
truly soldiers in hopes great being, prayed him to 
he successful ; to Menon but also gifts it was said 
that he sent in a magnificent manner. These 
things but having done he passed over, followed- 
with but also the other army him the whole. And 
of the those crossing over the river no one was wet 
above the breasts by the river. The but Thapsa- 
cenes said that never at any time this the river 
passable had been on foot, except then, but in 
vessels, which then Abrocomas going before had 
burned, that not Cyrus might cross over. It seemed 
but to be divine and clearly to give place the river to 
Cyrus as to e?«^-reigning. 

German Order. Schiller. 

Terrible indeed and ruinous was the first result, 
through which this g-eneral political sympathy itself 
announced, — a thirty-years* desolating war which 
from the interior of the Bohemians* -land up to the 
mouth of the Scheld, from the banks of the Po up 
to the shores of the Baltic, lands depopulated, 
harvests crushed, cities and villages in the ashes 
laid ; a war in which many thousand combatants 
their destruction found ; which the up-gleaming spark 
of the culture in Germany for a half a century ex- 
tinguished, and the scarce reviving* better manners to 
the old barbarous savagehess back gave. But Europe 
went unoppressed and free out of this terrible war 
in which it itself for the first time as a connected 
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staies-association known had ; and this interest of 
the states in one another, which itself in this war 
properly first formed, were alone already gain enough, 
the wotld S'citizen with its terrors to reconcile. 



Latin Order. Livy, 

But thus formed by nature the place has been ; 
passes two deep narrow woody-and are, by moun- 
tains around unbrok en between themselves joined. Lies 
between them sufficiently open enclosed in the middle 
plain grassy watery- and, through which the middle 
road is. But before that you come to /'/, to he entered 
the first defiles are, and either by the same, by 
which thyself thou hast insinuated, backwards way is 
to be retraced or, if to go further thou proceed^j/, 
by another defile straiter more embarrassed-and it 
must be gone out. Into that plain by way one through 
a hollow rock the Romans the army being marched 
down when to the other defiles directly they proceeded 
themfenced by the throwing-down of trees of rocks- and 
huge an opposing mass they found. When the stra- 
tagem hostile had appeared, a picket even at the top of 
the defile is seen ; being hastenedlhen back, by which 
they had come, they proceed to retrace the road ; 
that also closed with its own barrier with arms-and 
they find. 
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INTERMEDIATE COMPOSITION. 

Intermediate Composition is the formation of 
sentences from words, phrases, or clauses, by 
building" these together according to the laws of 
language and the laws of thought. 

A simple sentence is formed of a Subject and a 
Predicate, each expressed in a word or in a phrase, 
and these primary parts may be modified by the 
addition of other words or phrases, as secondary 
parts ; if the sentence, or any of its parts, primary 
or secondary, is modified by adding a clause or 
clauses, it becomes complex ; and if another simple 
sentence is connected with the first on an equal 
footing, the whole amounts to a compound sen- 
tence. 

In the first exercises in this kind of composition, 
the arrangement of the clauses in each sentence is 
indicated, and the primary parts, the subjects and 
predicates, are set down in their proper form, and 
only require to be put together. The secondary 
parts are not so given, but materials with which to 
form the phrases are furnished, and the clause 
connectives are to be supplied by the pupil. Words 
necessary to form the phrases being given, and 
the nature and application of these phrases being* 
specified, they must be constructed by the use of 
appropriate prepositions and inflections, and when 
formed, must be applied according to the references 
in the schemes. Such clause connectives are to be 
employed as will answer to the specifications there 
given. 
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In the next exercises, the primary elements are 
given in a connected form, and modifying" words 
and phrases are to be applied, as in the first exer- 
cises. The materials necessary to form the phrases 
are given, and their points of application are 
marked by figures of reference, but their nature is 
not specified. By considering the nature of the 
words to which they are to be applied, it will be 
understood whether they are adjective or adverb- 
ial, or even substantive. The elements of some 
subordinate clauses are also given, so that these 
clauses may be formed and applied in the same 
way. 

The last exercises require the pupil to build 
together all the elements of complex and compound 
sentences. The dependence of each subordinate 
clause upon the next one above it, or upon the 
principal, is given, but the arrangement of these 
dependent clauses remains to be worked out, and 
the modifying words and phrases, whether they 
belong to the principal or to the subordinates, 
must be applied as before. The constitution of the 
sentences as simple, complex, or compound, by the 
separation or aggregation of the principal clauses, 
is also to be determined by the pupil. In some of 
these exercises the clause connectives are given 
and in others they are omitted, but, where this is 
the case, the nature of each subordinate clause 
with its connection, is specified. 
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EXERCISES. 



Landing of Columbus. Robertson, 
A adv. cl. conn, of time 



B Subj. to C 




the sun 


c Pred. to B 




arose 


D Subj. to E 




all their boats 


E Pred. to D 




were manned and armed 


F Subj. to G 




They 


G Pred. to F 




rowed towards the island . 


H adv. phrase to g 






I adv. phrase to g 






J adv. cl. conn. 






K Subj. to L 




they 


L Pred. to K 




approached the coast 


M Subj. to N 




they 


N Pred. to M 




saw it covered 


o adv. phrase to *• covered'* 




p Pred. to Q 




whom had drawn together 


Q Subj. to p 




the novelty of the spectacle 


R adj. cl. conn. 






s Subj. to T 




attitudes and gestures 


T Pred. to s 




expressed wonder and astonish - 


u adj. phrase to ** wonder 


Tment 


and astonishment" 






V adj. cl. conn, and Subj. 


tow 


which 


w Pred. to v 




presented themselves 


X adv. phrase to w 






Y Subj. to z 




Columbus 


z Pred. to y 




was the first European 


A adj. cl. conn. & Subj. 


to B 


who 


B Pred. to A 




set foot on the new world 


c adj. cl. conn, andobj. 


to E 




D Subj. to E 




he 


E Pred. to D 




had discovered 


F Subj. to G 




He 


7 Pred. to J 




landed 



SI 



H adv. phrase to g 

I conj. conn. 

J adv. phrase to g 

K Subj. to L 

L Pred. to K 

M conj. conn. 

N adj. phrase to o 

o Subj. to p 

p Pred. to o 

Q adj. cl. conn, and obj. to see 

R Subj. to s. 

s Pred. to r 



..'I 



His men 
followed 



they all 

kissed the ground 

they 

had so long desired to see 



H their colours displayed, i warlike mnsic and other martial pomp, o 
multitude people, u strange objects, x their view, h rich dress, j 
naked sword his hand, m kneeling down. 



The Attack at Sedgemoor. Macaulay. 



A Subj. to D 

B adj. cl. conn, and Subj. to c 

c Pred. to b 

D Pred. to A 

B adv. phrase to d 

F Subj. to H 

adj. phrase to f 
H Pred. to F 

1 adv. phrase to ** passed'* 
J Pred. to K 

K Subj. to J 

L, adv. phrase to j 

M antith. cl. conn. 

N Subj. to p 

o adv. phrase to p 

p Pred. to N 

Q Pred. to R 

R Subj. to Q 

s conj. conn. 

T 2nd Subj. to Q 

u adv. cl. conn, of time 

V Subj. to w 



The wains 

which 

carried the ammunition 

remained 

The horse and foot 

passed the Black Ditch 

There was 
a^ — causeway 



the guide 

missed his way 
There was 
some delay 

some tumult 

the error 



^^ 



..c!,r 
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w Pred. to v 


could be rectified 


X adv. cl. conn, phrase 




Y Subj. toz 


the passage 


z Pred. to y 


was effected 


A antith. cl. conn. 




B adv. phrase to d 




c Subj. to D 


a pistol 


D Pred. to c 


went off 


E Subj. to I and K 


some men 


F adj. phrase to " men'* 




G adj. cl. conn. & Subj. to H 


who 


H Pred. to o 


were on watch 


I Pred. to E 


heard the report 


J conj. cl. conn. 




K 2nd Pred. to E 


perceived 


L obj. cl. conn. 




M Subj. to N 


a* — multitude 


N Pred. to M 


was advancing 


o adv. phrase to N 




p Subj. to Q 


They 


Q Pred. to p 


fired their carbines 


R conj. cl. conn. 




s 2nd Pred, to p 


galloped off 


T adv. phrase to s 




u adv. phrase to s 





E entrance moor, o long narrow column, i causeway, 1 similar, l 
Langmoor Rhine, o fog. b confusion, f horse guards. 3 great, o mist. 
T different directions, u to give alarm. 



A Country Funeral. W, Irving, 

A Subj. to B I 

B Pred. to A was told 

c obj. cl. conn. 

D Subj. to E thei — grave 

E Pred. to D was for the* — son* — ^widow 

F adv. cl. conn, duration of time 

G Subj. to H I 

H Pred. to G was meditating 

I adv. phrase to h 

/ Sidj, cl. conn. & Subj. to k which 
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K Pred. to J 




extend thus 


L adv. phrase to K 






M Subj. to o 




the toll of the bell 


N Pred. to N 




announced the approach 


o adv. phrase to " approach" 




p Subj. to Q 




They 


Q Pred. to p. 




were the obsequies of poverty 


R adj. cl. conn, phrase 






s Subj. to T 




pride 


T Pred. to s 




had nothing to do 


u Subj. to X 




a coffin 


V adj. phrase to u 






w adj. phrase to u 






X Pred. to u 




was borne 


Y adv. phrase to x 






z Subj. to A 




The sexton 


A Pred. to z 




walked before 


B adv. phrase to a 






c Pred. to d 




There were 


D Subj. to c 




no mock mourners . 


E adj. phrase to '* mourners" 




F antith. cl. conn. 






G Pred. to H 




there was 


H Subj. to G 




one* — ^mourner 


I adj. cl. conn. & Subj. 


tOK 


who 


J adv. to K 






K Pred. to I 




tottered 


I. adv. phrase to k 






M Subj. to N 




It 


N Pred. toM 




was^—mother 


o adj. phrase to " mother** 




p subst. phrase in app. 


to 




" mother*' 






Q adj. cl. conn. Obj. to 


s 




R ,Sabj. to s 




I 


s Pred. to R 




had seen 


T adj. phrase to q 






u Subj. to V 




she 


V Pred. tou 




was supported 


w adv. phrase to v 
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X Subj. to Y 
Y Pred. to X 



who [her 

was endeavouring to comfort 



1 new-made, a only. 3 poor, i distinctions worldly rank, l down 
very dusf . o funeral, v plainest materials, w pall or other covering, y 
some villagers, b air cold indifference, strappings affected woe. 4 real. 
J feebly, l corpse. 5 aged, o deceased, p poor old woman, t seat^ 
steps altar, w humble friend. 

Courage and Civilization. Hume. 

A altera, neg. cl. conn. 

B Pred. to c need fear 

c Subj. to B. we 

D obj. cl. conn. 

E Subj. to G men 

F adv. phrase to g 

Pred. to e 
H altera, cl. conn. 

1 2nd Pred. to E 
J adv. phrase to i 
K Subj. to L 
L Pred. to K. 
M adv. phrase to l 
N antith. conn, phrase 
o Subj. to Q 

p subst. phrase in app. to o 
Q Pred. to o 
R adv. phrase to Q 
s conj. cl. conn. 
T cond. cl. conn. 

u Subj. to X anger 

V adj. cl. conn. & Subj. to w which 



will lose their^ — spirit 

become less undaunted and 

[vigorous 
The arts 
have no such effect 



industry 
adds new force 



w Pred. to V 

X Pred. to u 

Y adj. phrase to *' somewhat 

z adv. phrase to x 

A Subj. to D 

B adj. cl. conn. & Subj. to c 

c Pred. to B 

D Pred. to A 

E adv. phrase to d 



is said to be the whetstone of 

courage 
loses somewhat 



a sense of honour 

which 

is a* — principle 

acquiresB — ^vigour 



ss 



F adj. cl. conn. & Subj. to g 
G Pred. to F 
H adv. phrase to g 
I Pred. to J 
J Subj. to I 
K adv. phrase to i 
L obj. cl. conn. 
M Subj. to o 
N altera, neg. cl. conn, 
o Pred. to m 
p altera, neg. cl. conn. 
Q 2nd Pred. to m 
R adj. phrase to m 
s adv. phrase to " accom- 
panied" 
T adj. cl. conn. & Subj. to u 
u Pred. to T 
V adv. phrase to u 



which 
arises 

add 
[you] 



courage 



can have any duration 
be of any use 



which 

are seldom found 



p to lose ferocity, i martial, j defence their country or their liberty. 
u to enervate either mind or body, n on the contrary, p their insepar- 
able attendant, k both, y its asperity, z politeness and reinement., 
3 stronger more constant and more governable. 3 fresh, b that eleva- 
tion genius, h knowledge and good education, k to this, k when not 
accompanied, s discipline and martial skill, v barbarous people. 

Strawberry Hill. Walpole, 

z 

You perceive that I have got and have left my 
tub. It is a plaything house that I have got and 

5 6 

is the prettiest bauble you ever saw. It is set 

7 89 

Two roads, that you would call dusty, supply me ; 

zo xz 

and barges move. Richmond Hill and Ham Walks 
bound my prospect, but, thank Heaven ! the Thames 
is between me and the Duchess of Queensberry. 
Dowagers inhabit; and Pope's ghost is skimming. 



I into a new camp. 2 at Windsor. 3 little. 4 ovlI ^ 



S6 

this Chenevix's shop. 5 enamelled meadows, filigree hedges. 

6 A small Euphrates through the piece is rolled, 
And little fishes wave their wings of gold. 

7 delightful. 8 continually. 9 coaches and chaises. 10 

solemn as barons exchequer. 11 my window. 12 as plenty 

as flounders. 13 all around. 14 just now. 15 my window. 
z6 most poetical moonlight. 

The Captive. Sterne, 
123 4 

He was sitting", which was his chair and bed ; 

5 7 8 9 20 

a little calendar lay, he had passed ; he had one 

XX 12 X3 

and he was etching another day. As I darkened the 

X4 

little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye, then 

X5 16 

cast it down, shook his head and went on. I heard 
his chains, as he turned his body. He gave a 

x8 

deep sigh ; I saw the iron. I burst into tears ; I 

could not sustain the picture which my fancy had 
drawn. 

z ground. 2 furthest comer his dungeon. 3 little straw 

6 

4 alternately. 5 small sticks. 6 to notch all over dismal 
days and nights. 7 head (of the bed). 8 there. 9 his 
hand. 10 these little sticks. 11 rusty nail. 12 to add 
heap. 13 misery. 14 door. 15 his work affliction. 16 his 
legs. 17 to lay his little stick, bundle. 18 to enter his 
soul. 19 confinement. 

Satire on Inventors. Svoift. 

X 

There was an architect, who had contrived a 
334 5 678 

method ; which he justified to me. I was pleased 

9 20 

who had found a device. The method is this : you 

ZX X2 Z3 

bury a quantity, whereof these animals are fond- 
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est; then you drive six hundred or more of them, 

z5 i6 Z7 z8 

where they will root up the ground and make it fit. 

19 20 
It is true, they found the charge and trouble, and 

they had little or no crop. It is not doubted that 

32 

this invention may be capable. 



I most ingenious. 2 new. 3 to build houses. ^ to begin 
roof and to work downwards foundation. 5 like practice, 
those two prudent insects bee and spider. 6 another apart- 
ment. 7 highly. 8 projector. 9 to plough ground, hogs. 
zo to 'save charges, ploughs, cattle and labour. 11 acre 
ground. Z2 six inches distance and eight deep. 13 acorns 
dates chestnuts and other masts or vegetables. 14 field. 15 
few days. 16 search their food. 17 whole. 18 to sow. 19 
•experiment. 20 very great. 21 however. 22 great improve- 
ment. 

Mrs. Partington. Sydney Smith. 

1 234567 

I do not mean, but the attempt reminds me. 
89 10 

There set in a great flood — the tide rose — the 

ZZ Z2 

waves rushed in — and everything was threatened. 

13 14—19 

Dame Partington, who lived, was seen. The 

Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Partington's spirit was 

20 

up ; but I need not tell you. The Atlantic Ocean 

beat Mrs. Partington. She was excellent, but 

22 
she should not have meddled. 

I to be disrespectful. 2 Lords. 3 to stop progress reform. 
4 very forcibly. 5 great storm Sidmouth. 6 conduct excel- 
lent Mrs. Partington. 7 that occasion. 8 winter 1824. 9 
that town. 10 incredible height. 11 houses. 12 destruction. 
23 beach. 14 midst, this sublime storm. 15 door her house. 
16 mop pattens. 17 to trundle mop. 18 to 8(\VLti&x« csraX ^'^'aw 



* . 
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water, ig vigorously to push away Atlantic Ocean. 2a. 
(contest to be unequal) Obj. Clause. 21 slop or puddle. 
32 tempest. 



w 

Mountains. W. Honjoitt, 

There is a charm, so that the mention, the sketch 

6 7 
kindles the imagination and carries the spirit. 

8 9 zo 

How the mind is filled ! How the eye is fixed I 

ZZ Z2 13 

How our heart bounds I How inspiriting are the 

14 z8 

odours I How beautiful are those lights and 

x8 Z9 20 

shadows and that haze. 

z to connect mountains. 2 powerful. 3 merest. 4 them. 

5 their magnificent features. 6 at once. 7 bosom their 

enchanted regions. 8 their vast solitude. 9 inward, za 

their silent sublime everlasting peaks. 11 music their solitary 

cries. 12 tinkle their gushing rills. Z3 sound their cataracts. 

15 16 17 ♦ 

Z4 (that to breathe) Adj. CI. 15 upland turf. 16 rock-hung 

flower. 17 hoary and solemn pine. 18 to throw abroad, zg 

21 22 
fine transparent. 20 (which to diffuse) Adj. CI. 21 valleys 

and lower slopes. 22 as, vast inimitable picture. 



Female Education. H, More. 

I 256 

But it happens that the girl makes the best 

7 8 ^ ZO 

figure while the foundations lie. The accomplish- 

11 12 Z3 Z4 15 16 

ments have the advantage and meet with those ; 
for all can see and hear, but all cannot scrutinize 

z8 19 20 

and discriminate. Acquirements recommend them* 

21 

selves because they are progressive, while the 
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22 23 34 25 28 

mind is led on, while the heart must be admonished, 

26 27 28 
and allured. 

3 4 

z unfortunately. 2 (who to receive instruction) Adj. CI. 
3 really. 4 worst. 5 ordinary observers. 6 often. 7 deep 
and sure. 8 (to which edifice to owe its strength and sta- 
bility) Adj. CI. 9 more correct but less ostensible education. 
10 sight. II outward. 12 dangerous. 13 to address them- 
selves more immediately senses. 14 course. 15 everywhere. 

17 17 

16 ("who can to appreciate them, as well as to admire them) 

Adj. CI. 17 some measure. 18 external. 19 too. 20 more. 
21 more rapidly as well as more visibly. 22 improvement. 
23r slow motions and imperceptible degrees. 24 now. 25 
reproof. 26 now. 27 kindness. 28 its liveliest advances 
suddenly to impede obstinacy, and its brightest prospects 
often to obscure passion (Absolute Construction). 



The Happy Islands. Addison. 

Z 2 

A I saw the valley Principal 

34 s 
dy that had a rock of adamant Subord. to A, Adj. to 

"ocean" 

6 7 

B The clouds rested Principal 

8 
6^ insomuch that I could discover Subord. to B, adv. of 

nothing effect 

9 10 IX 

C but the other appeared an ocean Principal 

Z2 

1 O- that were covered Subord. to C, adj. to 

" islands" 

13 

2 O- and (that were) interwoven Subord. to C, adj. to 

" islands" 

c* that ran among them Subord. to 2 c^, adj. 

to " seas" 

14— xS 

D I could see persons Principal 

19 20 
E and (I) could hear a harmony Principal 

F Gladness grew in me Principal 
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22 

G I wished for wings Principal 

g^ that I might fly away Subord. to G, adv. of 

purpose 

H but the genius told me Principal 

24 25 

hfl- there was no passage Subord. to H, Objec. 

36 27 
h^ that I saw opening Subord. to K^, adj. to 

" gates" 

I opening at the farther end. 2 and spreading forth, im- 
mense ocean. 3 huge. 4 to run midst of it. 5 and to divide it 
two equal parts. 6 still. 7 t>ne half of it. 8 in it. 9 to me. 10 

vast. II planted innumerable islands. 12 fruits and flowers. 

13 thousand little shining seas. 14 to dress glorious habits. 
15 garlands, their heads. 16 to pass, trees. 17 to lie down 
sides fountains. 18 or to rest beds flowers. 19 confused* 
20 singing-birds falling waters human voices and musical 
instruments. 21 discovery, so delightful scene. 22 eagle. 

23 those happy seats. 24 except gates death. 25 to them. 
26 every moment. 27 bridge. 



Evil Ambition. Adam Smith. 

1 2 3 4 

A the candidates abandon the paths 

a\ for the road and that He in very opposite directions 

1 <fi which leads to the one ("Adj. to ** road**) 

2 a^ which leads to the other (Adj. to **that**) 

B But the ambitious man flatters himself 

789 

1 h^ that he will have means 

y^ to which he advances (Adj. to ** situation**) 

xo 

2 W- and (he) will be enabled 

zz 12 12 13 

\^ that the lustre will cover or efface the foulness 
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b^ by which he arrived (Adj. to " steps") 

x5 16 

C the candidates are above the law 
D and they have no fear 

z8 

1 d^ if they can attain the object 

2 d^ by which they acquired it (Adj. to " means") . 

29 20 32 20 

E therefore they endeavour to supplant and des- 

32 

troy those 

e^ who oppose or stand in the way 

I fortune. 2 to attain to this envied situation. 3 too fre- 
quently. 4 virtue. 5 unhappily. 6 sometimes. 7 splendid 

b» 
situation. 8 so many. 9 to command respect and admiration 

mankind. 10 to act such superior propriety and grace. 1 1 
his future conduct. 12 entirely. 13 steps. 14 that elevation. 

x 

15 highest stations. 16 many governments. 17 to be called 

2rfi 
account means. 18 their ambition, ig often. 20 not only 

21 21 

fraud and falsehood. 21 ordinary and vulgar arts, intrigue 
and cabal. 22 but sometimes perpetration most enormous 
crimes. 23 their greatness. 

The Papyrus. Collier, 
12 3 

A there grew vast forests 

4 56 

1 a* where the flood had left pools 

78 9 10 

2 a^ whose stems bore plumes 

II 13 13 14 15 

B bands came 

1 61 where the ibis stalked (Adj. to ** shallows") 

16 VJ 18 

2 6^ (where) the crocodile crashed (Adj. to ** shallows") 

C it was the papyrus 

I ii fwhich) they cut ^ 
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20 21 

2 c^ whose skin vied 

22 23 24 

D the lengths were cemented 

25 36 

E tissues were found 

1 e^ as skin after skin peeled away 

2 e^ of which the finest paper was made 

27 38 

F pressing- and drying completed the process 

2 a^ 

I swampy places, Nile. 2 old times. 3 tall reeds. 4 

retreating. 5 to stagnate, copper sky. 6 yard or so deep. 

7 triangular. 8 some six or eight feet high. 9 tufted. 10 

• I fti 2 *i 
hair-like fibres. 11 to wade these shallows. 12 dark and 

linen-robed Egyptians. 13 day after day. 14 to hew down 
leafless woods, knife or axe. 15 and to bear their heavy 
sheaves dry and sandy bank. 16 mailed. 17 canes. 18 to 
plunge like log, deep current beyond. 19 famous. 20 parch- 
ment. 21 as writing material ancients. 22 several wrappings 
papyrus stalk to strip off (Absolute construction). 23 either 
muddy water Nile. 24 or more probably sugary juices plant 
itself. 25 more delicate. 26 to wrap heart stem. 27 simple. 
28 to make this much-used paper. 



Dying without Hope. G. Massey, 

I 23 

A her life ebbed and clung 

a}- as its tide was dragged and drawn down 

4 5 

B she felt herself pulled 

6 7 

C and she held up her hands 

8 

D she was losing ground 

9 xo 

E and she felt herself receding 
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F we could give her no help 

ZI 

G death had her 

H we could bring- no release 

xa X3 14 

I we saw the spirit 
P- that we could not give 

J it would not look farewell 

16 
K it had no power 

17 x8 
k^ which was taking shape 

19 19 19 ao 

L there was no guide nor path nor clue 

P- which it had to walk alone 
21 sa 

M it was being forced 

N it was a terrible sight 

23 
O no friend stood 

P there came no breath 
26 

p^ that told 

27 

Q [there came] no sound 

28 
R [there camej no murmur 

I very slowly. 2 shore. 3 most fearful tenacity and 
appalling agony. 4 unseen powers. 5 vast awful dark. 6 
in vain. 7 poor appealing. 8 every moment. 9 from us. 10 
faster and faster. 11 his grip. 12 every window senses. 13 

bewildered. 14 to ask to pray to implore aid. 15 to us. 

16 to turn round and to face that dread blackness. 17 now. 

P- 

18 behind it. 19 that wilderness. 20 friendly. 21 to look 

24 
to the last, help, this. 22 other world. 23 to wait other side 

dark waters. 24 to put forth helping hand welcome. 25 

incense. 26 better land to await worn and weary trouble* 



V 
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tried and tempest-tossed soul. 27 leaves healing. 28 river 
life. 

The Battle of Drumclog. Sco/L 

X 

A the women and even the children were seen 

1 a?- that rose 

a^ which they had adopted 

3 4 

2 a^ whom zeal had driven 

5 

B they seemed 

6 
b^ by which their own fate was to be decided 

7 8 

C the cries acted 

1 c^ which they raised 

ZO ZZ Z2 

c^ when they beheld the ranks 

X3 

2 c^ which was dearest 

Z4 15 

D exhortations seemed 

z6 17 z8 

d^ for a halloo intimated the resolution 

19 20 
d^ which went 

2Z 

E their trumpets and kettledrums sounded a flour- 
22 
ish 

23 

1 e^ as the horsemen halted their lines 

24 , 

2 e^ that ran along the waste 

F the wanderers united their voices 

26 27 28 

G (they) sent forth two verses 

I ai «« 

I side hill. 2 array battle. 3 to oppose persecution. 

4 wilderness. 5 to station there to be spectators engagement 

6 as well as that their parents husbands and sons. 7 shrill. 

9 2 c^ 

8 as incentive their relatives. 9 to fight, last, defence, that. 
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lo to appear brow opposing eminence, ii glittering. 12 ' 
their enemy. 13 to them. 14 such. 15 to have their full 
and emphatic effect. 16 wild. 17 insurgents. 18 to fight 
uttermost. 19 rank to rank. 20 appearance soldiers. 21 
bold and warlike. 22 menace and defiance. 23 ridge hill. 
24 like shrill summons destroying angel. 25 answer. 26 
solemn modulation. 27 first. 28 seventy-sixth Psalm accord- 
ing metrical version Scottish Kirk. 

A Political Crisis. Junius, 

X 2 

A the situation is alarming 

3 
a}- who pretends 

B appearances justify suspicion 

4 

C suspicion is a ground 

5 
t^ when safety is at stake 

6 7 

D let us enter 

8 

E respect is due 

9 
F there is none 

10 

I /I if a resolution must be taken 

II 
2/1 which has been adopted 

12 12 Z3 14 

G the ruin or prosperity depends 

15 16 _i7 

ffi that we need observe the condition 

H we may presume 

19 

1 A^ if we see them 

ao 

2 h\ that their affairs are conducted 

21 

I we may pronounce 

22 23 24 25 26 ^ 27 28 29 

1 v^ if we see spirit, decay, dissensions, and loss 

30 

2 i^ that the government is weak distracted and corrupt 

F 
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I this country. 2 enough to rouse attention every man. 5 

concern public welfare. 4 just, enquiry. 5 nation. 6 it. 7 

candour and decency. 8 station ministers. 9 so likely to b& 

2/1 
supported firmness as that. 10 at last. 11 moderation. 12. 

state. 13 so much. 14 administration its government. 15 
only. 16 to be acquainted merit ministry. 17 people. 18 
reasonably. 19 obedient laws prosperous their industry united 
home and respected abroad. 20 men experience abilities and 
virtue. 21 hesitation. 22 contrary. 23 universal. 24 dis- 
trust and dissatisfaction. 25 rapid. 26 trade. 27 all parts 
empire. 28 total. 29 respect eyes foreign powers. 30 that 
country. 

The Minstrel and the Monk. Collier. 
I 2 3 
A literature lay 

4 5 

B the minstrel sang ballads 

67 9 
C the monk sat 

10 II 

c^ which held the place 

12 

D there was no love lost 

1 rfi for the minstrel wielded a weapon 

14 IS 

rf2 which hit monkery blows 

16 17 18 

2 d}- (the minstrel) could open the purses 

19 20 
d^ whose coins were doled out 

E it happened 

21 22 

1 c^ that the cloister doors were shut 

23 24 25 26 27 

2 i^ and Brother Ambrose betook himself 

I England. 2 earlier and central periods Middle Ages. 

3 hands Minstrels and Monks. 4 to roam land. 5 love and 
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war. 6 to pen tomes unreadable theology very useless Ibgic or 

8 
dry but valuable history. 7 and to vary these sterner labours. 

8 graceful task to copy and to illuminate manuscripts. 9 
dim-lit cell. 10 then. 11 our printed volumes. 12 brother- 
hoods Harp and Missal. 13 his song. 14 often. 15 sly and 

terrible. 16 moreover. 17 wide. 18 rich nobles. 19 nig- 
gard hand. 20 Church. 21 too often. 22 faces wearied 

gleemen. 23 to grumble. 24 to shoot bolt. 25 wrath. 26 

28 
his cell. 27 to write Latin treatise ponderous as himself. 

28 abominations minstrelsy and minstrels. 



An Englishman's Letter. Johnson, 



A seven years have passed 

3 

1 a^ I waited 

4 

2 o' I was repulsed 

5 6 

3 flM have been pushing on my 

work 

fl2 it is useless to complain 
789 

4 rt^- I have brought it 



Adv. of time 
Adv. of time 
Adj. to ** years" 

Adj. to "difficulties 
Adj. to " years" 



B I did not expect such treat- 
ment 

h^ I never had a patron before Adv. of reason 

10 

C is not a patron one 



II 12 

I c^ who looks 



13 



2 c^ who encumbers him 

c* he has reached ground 
Z4 

D the notice had been kind 
I d^ it had been early 



Adv. of time 

Adv. of condition. 
F2 



t ■ 
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2 d} which you have been pleased to take 



E it has been delayed 

1 c^ \ am indifferent 

2 «* I cannot enjoy it 

3 ^' I am solitary 

4 «' I cannot impart it 

5 ^* I am known 

6 ^* I do not want it 

F I hope 

p it is no asperity 

I /2 no benefit has been received 

2/* that the public should consi- 
18 
der me 

;8 which providence has enabled me 



Antithetic. 
Adv. of time. 
Coord, to I <?' 
Adv. of time 
Coord, to 3 ^ ' 
Adv. of time 
Coord, to 5 ^* 

Subst. Obj. (no conn.) 
Adv. to " to confess" 
Subst. Obj. to "to be un- 
willing." 



I my lord. 2 now. 3 your outward rooms. 4 your door. 
5 during which time. 6 difficulties. 7 at last. 8 verge 
publication. 9 one act assistance one word encouragement 
one smile favour. 10 my lord. 11 unconcern. 12 man to 
struggle life water. 13 help. 14 my labours. 15 not to 
confess obligations. 16 or to be unwilling. 17 very cynical. 
18 to owe that, patron, ig to do, myself. 



A Forest in Maine. H, B, Slowe, 



I 2 

A every variety found a representative 

3 

1 fli (they) feather the coast 

2 a* (they) dip their wings 

5 6 

B there were black spruces 

8 

C there were firs 
9 10 

c^ buds breathe scent 



Adj. to *• evergreens'* 
Adj. to "evergreens" 



Adj. to " firs" 

12 x3 

D there were cedars and white pines 



II 
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15 16 17 
E there were hemlocks 

20 21 
F many were beneath 

22 

P- (they) embellish the shadows Adj. to ** things"^ 

23 24 

G the rocks were covered 
26 27 28 

1 5"^ (it) rings its bells Adj. to *' vine" 

29 30 31 32 33 

2 ^^' the leaves wove themselves Adv. of time 

g^ they had it in hand to make Adj. to ** cups" 

g^ the time of miracles should Adv. of time, 

come round 

I those beautiful evergreens. 2 here. 3 Maine. 4 very 

7 
spray its ocean foam. 5 to aspire. 6 to crown very top. 7 

heavy coronets cones. 8 balsamic. 9 young. 10 straw- 
berries. II black as midnight clouds. 12 their swaying 
plumage, needle-like leaves. 13 to strew ground beneath. 

14 golden fragrant matting. 15 gigantic wide-winged. 16 

18 
hundreds years old. 17 long to sway gray beards moss. 18 

to look white and ghostly. 19 deep shadows their boughs. 

20 those wild beautiful things. 21 to creep trunk and to 

mat stones. 22 these northern forests. 23 here and there. 

24 curiously to interweave tapestry moss. 25 to overshoot 

exquisite vine Linnaea borealis. 26 early spring. 27 end 

every spray. 28 two fairy. 29 wrinkled. 30 mayflower. 

31 to meditate silently thoughts thousand little cups pink 

shell. 32 elsewhere. 33 through and through deep beds 

moss. 34 next season. 



The Composition of Bone. Scoffem, 

X 23 

A the bones contain their quantity 
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B they are not hard and Coord, of reason 

brittle 
C they are tough and elastic Coord, of opposition 

c^ children are protected Adv. of means. 

5 6 
c^ they would arise Adj. to " consequences'* 

7 8 

c^ their gambols expose them Adj. to *' falls and blows" 

9 10 

D gelatine is susceptible 

II 

d^ to undergo it is necessary Adj. to ** development* 

E it is not 

12 

1 e^ the period ceases Adv. of time 

13 14 

2 e^ the hilarity has yielded ■ Adv. of time 

3 e^ the deposition is complete Subst. in app. to ** it" 

i6 17 

F a few years pass away 

18 
G the period arrives 

19 20 

1 g^ nature removes a portion Adv. of time 

19 21 22 

2 g^ nature leaves the compounds Adv. of time 

H it is then. 

23 24 

h^ our bodies must avoid blows Subst. in app. to ** " 

24 
and shocks 

25 

1 we grow cautious and circumspect 

26 27 28 

J recollections crowd 

29 
K the consciousness admonishes us 

30 31 

k^ care is necessary Subst. in app. to ** con- 

sciousness". 
32 
L the consciousness proclaims 

X /^ it cannot be misunderstood Adj. to ** language" 

2 Z' we have approached the con- Subst. Obj.to "proclaims 

fines 
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1 children. 2 greatest relative. 3 gelatine. 4 many evil 
consequences. 5 otherwise. 6 falls and blows. 7 sportive. 
8 continually. 9 moreover. 10 that development. 11 every 
part body. 12 growth. 13 youth. 14 gravity sober manhood. 
.15 carbonate and phosphate lime. 16 more. 17 fleeting. 
18 old age. 19 gradually to prepare approach death. 20 
gelatine. 21 excess. 22 lime. 23 poor frail. 24 all. 25 
necessarily. 26 mortality. 27 thickly. 28 mind. 29 our 
to close earthly career. 30 so much. 31 our bodily safety. 
32 language. 33 another world. 



LOGICAL COMPOSITION. 

Logical Composition is the expression in lan- 
guage of a series of judgments which are connected 
together according to the laws of thought, and 
form a recognisable part of the development of 
some definite Idea. Such a series of judgments 
should be so expressed in words, that whoever 
hears or reads them will take in all the thought 
intended to be conveyed, easily, thoroughly, and 
with pleasure. To effect this, the expressions con- 
veying these judgments must be fitly formed, and 
so grouped in due perspective, that the mind's eye 
can take them all into its field of vision at once ; 
they must be so constructed and arranged that the 
leading points may come out prominently, and 
«very accessory point stand in its due subordina- 
tion, nothing superfluous being intruded, nor any 
enlivening detail omitted; and all must be so 
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compacted as to produce one complete mental 
impression. 

It is desirable that the impression produced, in 
addition to being pleasurable, strong, and clear,, 
should be correct and just ; it is necessary that the 
series of judgments expressed should be logically* 
connected ; and before expressing anything there 
must be something to express. The right develop- 
ment of an Idea is a task for the most vigorous 
mind, and the Idea cannot be developed or grow 
without deriving nourishment or stimulus from or 
through what is external, as a tree grows from 
the elements which surround it. Unless an Idea 
be presented to a pupil in a well-developed form, 
he must ransack various books, rummage his 
memory, torment his inventive faculty, and ex- 
haust what little anal)rtic power he may possess, in 
attempting imperfectly to work it out; so that 
when he comes to what is for him the most im- 
portant part of his work, the expression of the 
thought, his mind is already wearied out with the 
preceding unsatisfactory labour. 

In the exercises which follow. Subjects are ex- 
hibited as they have been worked out by able and 
talented minds, and the schemes are not mere 
skeletons, but have embodied in them most of the 
material which is required for the development of 
each subject, so that the pupil has but to follow out 
the lines indicated, and take up the ideas presented. 
The Idea is presented, in each exercise, in a vigor- 
ous and natural form, a half-grown seedling, in 
fact, which merely requires to be transplanted into 
the pupil's mind to ensure its satisfactory develop- 
ment. 
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It will be observed that the schemes are various 
in character, and not drawn up according' to any- 
one fixed form. In working out a subject, ideas 
spring from the leading Idea, as twigs and branches 
spring from a tree-trunk, and as all the various 
kinds of trees do not branch out in the same way, 
but vary in form according to their kind, so ideas 
ramify and subdivide in various ways, according 
to their own natures and tendencies. This is the 
way in which we find them in the works of the 
best thinkers, and thus they are here displayed. 

In these exercises the judgments to be expressed 
are plainly stated one after the other in the simple 
sequence of thought, and the leading lines of de- 
velopment of each subject are shown by the arrange- 
ment of the scheme. When the pupil has carefully 
studied a scheme, and mastered the thought in all 
its bearings, he may then attempt to give it expres- 
sion in language. The judgments given must be 
represented in a harmonious whole ; those which 
are most important must be thrown out prominently, 
either in principal clauses or leading phrases ; 
those which are less important must be thrown into 
subordinate positions, either as dependent clauses 
or modifyirig phrases ; and those which are least 
important are to be cast into single words. If a 
proposition is inserted in brackets, it is to be im- 
plied. Appropriate connective words and phrases 
must be supplied, when required, to express the 
connection of thought. 

In many parts of the exercises, the thoughts are 
detailed fully, and in making use of the expressions 
in which they are presented, some contraction and 
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condensation will be required. In other places the 
leading thoughts are given, and the thoughts that 
follow are to be evolved from them by the pupil. 
In every mind there is a self-evolution of thought 
— one thought continually springs from another, 
and no one can arrive at a certain idea in a 
train of thought, without having another idea, or 
several, produced from it. The more perfect the 
conception which the mind has of the idea presented, 
the more rapid and numerous will be the ideas 
springing from it. When the pupil has fully deve- 
loped a Subject in his own mind, whether by 
apprehending the^ ideas presented in the scheme, 
or by evolving other ideas wherever there is scope 
to do so with advantage, let him then begin to 
give his thought expression. He need not restrict 
himself to the words of the scheme, but may use 
those words and all words that occur to him, as he 
finds best in carrying out the composition. When 
the train of thought is rightly got hold of, let him 
use flow of language and richness of expression, if 
he can do so, the superfluities may be pruned 
afterwards. 

In the first exercises, portions of the originals 
are given as aids to the pupil, but whilst this leaves 
him less work to do, and the fragments are sugges- 
tive, he will not make use of them without difficulty, 
as they will not always fit in with the words in 
which he is expressing the other parts of the scheme. 
He must not expect that his first attempts will be 
entirely successful, but let him work on patiently, 
expanding, contracting, enlarging, striking out, 
transposing, correcting, polishing, till thfe whole is 
in good shape. 



7S 



EXERCISES. 



f 



Imperfect 
knowledge 

of H 
the meaning 
of words 



Import of Words. Locke. 

1. Words stand for ideas 

2. People learn words 

3. They do not then know the ideas 

4. They used to do this when children 

5. They continue to do so all their lives 

6. Ideas are determined 

7. They belong to words 

8. These ideas may be fixed in the mind 
g. It is a labour to fix them 

10. They will not go through this labour 

1. Their words have no precise signification 

2. They attempt to reason 

3. They try to reason in moral matters 

4. This causes obscure and uncertain notions 

5. Their words are undetermined 

6. They use them boldly 

7. Words should have a fixed meaning 

8. They trouble themselve little about this 

9. They talk thus 

10. They are seldom right 

11. This has advantages 

12. It is easy to do 

13. They are wrong 

14. They can seldom be convinced 

15. Persons have no settled notions 

16. They fall into mistakes 

17. You try to draw them out of these mistakes 
p8. A vagrant has no settled habitation 

19. You try to dispossess him of his 
habitation 

20. This is the same thing 

21. To be understoo4 is the chief end of lan- 
guage 

22. Words stand for certain ideas in the 
speaker's mind 

23. They do not stand for the same ideas in 
the hearer's mind. 

V.24. They do not answer the end of language 

In this first exercise an elliptic outline of the original is appended ; the 
portions that are wanting are to be constructed and filled in from the 
scheme of thought^ according to the specifications and references given. 

I. 4 Persons having been accustomed from their cradles 2 (Infin. 
Phrase) 3 before they knew the ideas i for which they stand, usually 



Effects of 
this imper- jj 
feet know- "^ 
ledge 



Com- 
parison 



i 
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5 (Clause) lo never taking 9 (Word) 8 to settle in their minds the 

6 (Word) ideas 7 which belong to them. II. i This want of a precise 
signification in their words, when 2 (Clause) especially 3 (Phrase) 

4 is the cause of very obscure and uncertain notions. 6 They use these 

5 (Word) words confidently, 8 without much troubling their heads about 

7 (Phrase) whereby, besides 12 (Phrase) they obtain ii this advantage, 
that, as 9 (Phrase) zo (Clause) so 14 they are as seldom to be con- 
vinced that 13 (Clause) 20 it being just the same 17, 16 (Phrase) 
15 who have no settled notions, as 19 (Infin. Phrase) 18 who has no 
settled abode. 21 The chief end of language being to be understood 24 
(Clause) when 23 (Clause) which 22 (Clause). 



The Fossil Pine-Tree. Hugh Miller. 



Its birth 



{ 



10- grew2 upon a rock 

3The rock was above a stream 



Its position 



'The seasons passed over it 
^Spring aifected it 

*Its foliage became greener 
Autumn affected it 

Its cones fell into the stream 
Its life J Ferns® grew*^ round it 

Some were broad-leaved® 
Some were fine-leaved® 
Flying reptiles perched on its boughs 
The dragon-fly darted among its twigs 
The tortoise wintered^® in its roots 
^The lizard wintered^® in its roots 

{i^It was a feature in a wild scene 
Human eye had never seen it 

It was touched by decay 
The upper branches withered 
There was a hurricane 
The tree was shaken 
The rock gave way 
The tree fell into the torrent 
It was carried into the sea 
i^It sank 

z This gnarled and twisted trunk. 2 anchored its roots amidst the 
crannies. 3 that rose over some nameless stream in what is now 
the north of Scotland. 4 every opening spring gave a fringe. 5 of 
tenderer green to its spiky foliage. 6 many a delicate fern. 7 sprang up 
and decayed. 8 like the Scolopendria of our caverns and rock-recesses. 9 
like the minute maidenhair or the graceful lady-fern. 19 hybemated dur- 
ing the chills of winter, zi formed one of the minor features in a wild 
picturesque scene. 



Its decay and 
fall 
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Derivation of Words. Marsh, 



Introductory ^The following will be found to be true 



A. 



Cond. 
Conseq. 

\ Cond. 



f ^Words are used in a simple form 
\ ^They are used in a literal sense 
vWe study their derivation 
This does not help^ us to learn their meaning 



i Words are compounds 
They are used* in a figurative sense [them 
t Conseq. ^Knowing their derivation helps us to understand 



Purple is the English form of the Latin pur- 
pureus 
///. of A I-^ You tell a chUd this 

8You do not add to his knowledge of the mean- 
ing 

Precipitate and precipitation come from the 
Latin praeceps 
///. of A 11^ TYou teU a child this 
I He learns it 
^^It is not worth remembering 

/'Praeceps is from prae before and the root of 

I caput head 
r/7 r-a ttt Praeceps and precipitate mean head-foremost 
III. oj K 111 - sYou explain this to him 

I He has gained a new conception of the mean- 
V ing 



I It will be found pretty generally true th?.t. 2 with respect to words 
used in their simple form and literal sense. 3 is of little use in aiding us 
to form a just conception. 4 employment in our language is. 5 we are 
essentially assisted by a knowledge of their etymology. 6 tell him nothing. 

7 if for the origin of precipitate and precipi'.ation he is barely referred to. 

8 But if you go further and explain. 
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Science of Scripture. Whately. 



General 
Statement 




A I Every piece of language should be studied^ 
\ with a view to the author's object. 

{We tell some one to go^ in a straight line 
We tell him to reach^ some place before the 
sun goes down 



Consea i ^^ ^^^^ understand us 
^* I He considers* the obje 



Objections 



■ Reply 

to 
Objections 



Special 
Applica- 
tion. 



B. 



ect we had in view 



There cannot be a straight line on the earth's 

surface 
I The sun does not go down 

One part of the earth is turned away from it 
■We know this 

^The other person may or may not know this 
^This does not matter 
We do not® want to teach him mathematics 
We do not® want to teach him astronomy 
We want to make him'' do what we say 
Our words are intelligible to learned and un- 
learned 

rThe object of the Bible^ is to teach religion 
Its object is not to teach® physical sciences 
It was not to inform men how the world was 

made 
It was to inform them who made it 
It was to lead them to worship the Creator 
They must not worship the things created 
The ancient heathens worshipped the heavens 

and the earth 



I It is important to lay down the principle on which the Bible or any 
other writing or speech should be. a proceed from one place to another. 

take care to arrive. 4 in reference to the practical object. 5 matters 
nothing to our present object. 6 which is not to teach. 7 conform to our 
directions. 8 Scripture revelation. 9 astronomy or geology or any other. 
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Fortitude. Goldsmith, 



Intro- 
ductory. 



'One half of the world are ignorant how the 

other half lives 
^This is a common observation 
. It is a true observation 



The great 
are the best , 
known part of 
the world 



The misfortunes of the great are held up to 

view 
They are declaimed about 
The world is called upon to gaze at them^ 
The great know^ they have sympathy 
^^They have the comfort of admiration and pity 



Reflections on 
the fortitude 
of the great 



' The whole world is looking on 
There is nothing magnanimous. in endurance 
Men will act bravely from vanity 



Re/lections on 

fortitude in • 

the obscure 



*A man is obscure 
He can brave adversity 
A man has no^ friends or acquaintance 
He has no hope 
He can be calm and indifferent 
He is truly great 
He may be a peasant 
He may be a courtier 
He is to be admired 
^He is to be imitated^ and respected 



X no observation is more common. 2 the noble sufferers. 3 under the 
pressure of calamity are conscious. 4 he who in the vale of obscurity. 5 
without friends to encourage. 6 should be held up for our imitation. 



So 



The Mind and the Heart. Reed. 



Subject stated 



III. of A 



Exbl. of Pi. ^ 



'The study of nature maybe made too scientific 
The intellect may be sharpened 
The feelings may be deadened 
The imagination may be deadened 

An anatomist views a human form and face 
He considers that there is flesh, blood, and 

a skeleton 
iHe thinks nothing more 

A botanist walks abroad 

He is thinking' of processes of classification 
The verdure does not touch his heart 

SThe man of science sees a rainbow 

It brings a train of thought 

He thinks of reflection 

He thinks of refraction 

*He thinks of the prismatic colours 

^He has cultivatea only his analytic powers 
• ®He thinks of nothing more 

'All truth is not in Optics 

We have been taught something else 
Man had seen the terrors of the Deluge 
The rainbow was set in the clouds 
It was to give confidence and hope 
It was to be an emblem of mercy 
We know what hand placed it there 
We know its purpose 
There is in it a power 
All of us are descended from Noah 
It can stir the breast of everyone 

^ It is not hard to believe this 



I may to the eye of the anatomist be no more than. 2 with his thoughts 
so busied. 3 To the mere man of science (Leading Phrase). The Illus- 
trations are expressed in the form of Possibility. There is an emphatic 
Repetition in the original after 4, " It may bring all this". 5 is expressed 
as a C indition and 6 as a Consequence. 



Si 



Injudicious Study. Locke, 



A JThe eagerness of the mind, if not regulated, is 

Subject stated \ often a hindrance to it 

It presses on to new discoveries 
Expl. of . T It catches at a variety of things 
A ' ^It does not stop to examine what is before it 

>It hastens to pursue things out of sight 

'A man rides post through a country 

^He takes a transient view 

^He can say how the parts of it lie 

Here is a mountain 

There is a plain 

Here is a morass 

There is a river 

One part is woodland 

Another part is savannah 
^He gallops over it 
®He may collect superficial ideas 
The soil and plants might be observed 
The animals might be observed 
The inhabitants might be observed 
These observations are more useful 
jHe cannot make these observations 

Continua- T There are mines 

Hon of II III i Men must dig for them 

///. of IV (^Nature lodges her treasures in rocky ground 



Comparison 
Illustra- IH 
live of I 



Contin, 
ofl 



IV. 



The matter is knotty 

The sense lies deep 

The mind must stop and labour at it 

^It will get possession of truth 



2 ia expressed as Cause ofi, 3 as the Means by which 4 is effected, 
6 is thrown out Prominently, 5 is accessory, 7 is thrown in Oppositioai 
to 6. 



i 
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Railways. Sydney Smith. 



A J Railway travelling is a delightful improvement 

Subject stated | of human life 

Reason for j J Man is become a bird 

A (He can fly better than a solan goose 

t^Mamma rushes sixty miles 
Her little boy is at school 
'His finger is aching 



///. of 
I 



///. of I 



Reasons 
for 
A 



III 



'There is a morning mist in the north 
The Scotchman scratches himself in it 
He eats his porridge in Piccadilly 
,The sun has not set 



Reflections Vh 



{The Puseyite priest rushes a hundred miles 
He has a little volume of nonsense 
He appears at his bookseller's breakfast 

{Ever3rthing is near * 
Everything is immediate 
Time, distance, and delay are abolished 

^All this is charming and fascinating 
*We must pay a price for it 
^We must not shut our eyes to this 
There will be a dreadful massacre 
Trains will be hurled down a precipice 
Two or three hundred persons will be killed 
Human bodies will be burned 
Some have been burned at Paris 
All the newspapers will be up in arms 
A thousand regulations will be made 
The directors will forget them 
The whistle will scream 
\^Monopoly will go on as before 



2 follows I, the " finger" being ludicrously put as the object of «the 
journey. 3 is expressed Concessionally, and 5 as Assertive after it, fol- 
lowed dependently by -> 
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A Winter Landscape. W. Irving. 



Point of f I was in a room 
viiw \ i^The window looked out on a landscape 
It would have been beautiful in summer 



The 
Foreground 



There was a lawn 
) There was a stream next 
I There was a park beyond 
There were clumps of trees 
•There were herds of deer 



There was a hamlet 
I Smoke was hanging over it 
The Dw^flwc^^S There was a church 
Its spire was in relief 
The sky was clear and cold 

^The house had evergreens round it 
This is an English custom 
^It would have given a look of summer 
*The morning was frosty 
Vapour had been precipitated 
It whitened the trees and grass 
The leaves glittered in the sun 
A robin sat upon a mountain ash 
This tree had red berries on it 
It was just before the window 
He was basking 
He was piping 

^There was a peacock on the walk below 
®He was displaying his train 
He was strutting 
p C A Spanish grandee struts 

^ on™P» ^ Hg js proud and grave 



The nearest 
objects in the 

foreground^ 

more sharply 

defined 



I lead<;. 2 Express that the objects here are in the dietan e. 
expressed Antithetically to 3. 6 leads here. 5 is thrown last. 



4 IS 



62 



\ 
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True Virtue. Milton. 



State of hu- 
man Nature 
described 



'Good and evil grow together 
Knowledge of good is mixed with knowledge 

of evil 
They are scarcely to be discerned 
^Psyche had to sort seeds 
They were intermixed 
One apple was tasted 

Knowledge of good and evil sprang from it ' 
*Twins are bom together 
Adam knew good and evil 
He knew good by evil 
Perhaps this was what he fell into 



I This is the state of man 
One knows no evil 
SThere can be no wisdom to choose 
There can be no continence to forbear 



Supposed case 
real virtue 



■A man can comprehend vice 

. He can abstain 

He can distinguish 

' He can prefer what is better 

He is a true Christian 



Reasons why 

some 

virtue is 

false 



Reason why 

we should not 

shrink from 

trial 



'There is a race 
There is an immortal garland 
There is dust 
There is sweat 
Virtue is hidden 
It is unexercised 
It never sees the enemy 
It slinks away 
^I cannot praise it 
(^[It will not win the prize] 

t Our nature is not innocent 
We are born impure 
Trial is what purifies us 
Trial comes by struggling with what is contrary 



X Comparison of equality expressed by " not more". 3 Comparison. 3 
expressed by Interrogation. 4 is expressed in the Leading Clause. Try 
the comparative use of various words, in giving the thoughts expression. 
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Origin of Language. Thomson. 



Subject 
stated 



(Man was created 
i^The Divine Being did not give him actual 
knowledge 
^He gave him the power to learn and know 
3He did not give him language 
*He gave him the power to name 



/•The gift of reason was the root 
Thought proceeded from it 
Speech proceeded from it 

Expl. of A I-(*Pith proceeds from a root 

Rind proceeds from a root 

Each object was inspected 
A name was imposed 



4( 



Out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast of the 
field, and every fowl of the air and brought them unto Adam 
to see what he would call them, and whatsoever Adam called 
every living creature, that was the name thereof." (Gen. ii. 19). 



Expl, of K IL 



Continua- 
tion of 
A 



'^Language is a divine gift 

The power of speech was imparted 
7The result of it was not imparted 



The germ was imparted 
The tree was not imparted 



A man can teach names 
V Divine power gives the faculty of naming 

^Thought began to be exercised 
Language began with it 
There is reason to believe this 



B- 



A conception received a name 
A name recalled a conception 
Every new idea brought a new word 



2 is expressed Antithetically to x, and 4 to 3, and 3, 4 is connected 
Comparatively with z, 3. 5 Comparison. 6 is expressed in the Leading 
Clause, as an admission. 7 is thrown in opposition to 6 as an assertion 
which does not contradict it. 
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Prejudice. Locke, 



Grounds 

of 
opinion 



/Cond. 



Conseq. 



Marks of |j^ 
Prejudice 



Cond. 



Marks 

of III. 
Correct 
Opinion 



Conseq. 

Cond. 
Conseq. 
Cond. 
Conseq. 

rCohd. 
Conseq. 

Cond. 



A man has a strong opinion 
^^He may be self-condemned 
He must think that his persuasion has 

good grounds 
He must think that his assent is equal to 

the force of the evidence he holds 
He must think that he has arguments 
that make him firm in his tenets 

He cannot bear any opposition 

He cannot listen patiently 

He cannot examine the arguments against 

his belief 
It is prejudice that governs him 
2He confesses it 
He has not evidence of truth 
He has some anticipation or presumption 

{What he holds is strong in evidence 
He sees it to be true 
{8He does not fear to prove it 
His opinion has a firm foundation 
His arguments are good 
^He should not be shy to have them tried 



Conclu- 
sion 



IV' 



Assent goes beyond evidence 
The excess of assent is due to prejudice 
He refuses to listen to opposition 
f He confesses that his assent is from pre- 
judice 
He declares that he does not seek evi- 
dence 

Conseq. •{ He declares that he seeks quiet enjoyment 
of a favourite opinion 
He declares that he wishes to condemn 
all opposition unheard and unexamin- 
ed 



I is put in Parenthetically, as an unlikely supposition, expressed nega- 
tive-conditionally. 3 as an Interrogation expecting an aflimiative reply. 
3 as an Interrogation asking why he should do the contrary. 4 Interroga- 
tion as 3. 
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A Dead Spaniard. M. Scott. 



Position 



Dress 



lU 



Appear- 
ance 



/A branch^ shot *out from a tree 
I It was about a foot from the ground 
.1 The soil was alluvial, soft and black 
i ^He had fallen across the branch 
His feet and legs lay on one side 
^His head and arms'' hung on the other side 

^He had a striped shirt 
It was open^ at the breast 
He had wide fisherman's drawers'' 
They reached to the knee 
A sash^ held them at the waist 
One end hung over the branch 
It seemed to be saturated with blood® 

\This made it look like a purple tassel^® 

f His loins were collapsed » 

They looked thin and attenuated 
He was doubled over the branch 
2He might have been shot in two 
His clothing would hold the parts^^ together 
His loins looked thus 
His feet, legs, and arms were bare 
His shirt-sleeves came little^* below his 
. shoulder 
III' The muscles were death-blue 
They did not stand out in reliei^® 
They looked like^* the muscles of a woman's 

limbs 
This was a fearful sight 
His mouth was open 
His eyes were closed 
He had a black tuft of hair on his chin 
Vlt contrasted with the pallor of his face 



I leads. 2 Comparison expressed conditionally. Evolve ideas of 3 
size. 4 direction. 5 tension. 6 much or little. 7 colour. 8 colour and 
material. 9 colour. 10 size. 11 what parts. 12 how much. 13 what 
kind. 14 what appearance. 
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Stones. Ruskin. 



Much can be learned from stones 
Subject J \ More cannot be learned from any natural ob< 

stated \ jects 

^ There are patient observers 

-Stones seem to have been created for them 

'Persons have no patience 

They can see other natural objects 

They half-see them 

The objects give them pleasure 



Stones no 
good to jr 
the careless "^ 
obseroer 



Muchfood 
for thought 
for the Iir 
careful 
observer 



People are careless 

They enjoy trees, clouds and rivers 

A stone is under a careless man*s foot 

It has nothing but stumbling in it 

He gets no pleasure, food, or good from it 

It symbolises a hard heart 

It represents an unfatherly gift 

C^You examine it reverently 
There is food for thought in other lowly objects 
There is more food for thought in this 
A stone is examined 
'It is a tiny mountain 
^Nature's work is very fine 
^A mountain is large 
It has changes of form and structure 
^A stone is a foot or two in diameter 
It has as many changes of form and structure 
^Nature has compressed them into it 
Moss is taken for forests 
Grains of crystal are taken for crags 
The surface of a hill is interesting 
The surface of a stone is more interesting 
It is so in most instances 
It is more fantastic in form 
Jt is richer in colour 



X is a Condition, expressed in the form of an Arrestive entreaty addressed 
to the reader. 2 as a reason. 5 is compared with 4, the equality asserted 
between them in 6 being expressed as the result of 3. 



Bigiimine 

oftht 
Invasion 



Cities. 0. W. Holmes. 

[The herbs' make themselveB into bundlea 
The bundles are the smallest ones possible 
They wail [In the form of seed] 
The wind whispers " Come with me" 
U They go* to the cityS 

1 'One goes to a cleft in the pavement 
Another goes to a spout on a roof 
Another goes to a seam in a tombstone* . 

L«Another goes to a common grave* 

,They grow 

There are generations of men 
The roofe become mouldy 
The herbs look down from them 
The naveinenta are less trodden 
The herbs look up from between them 
There are cemetery railings 
The herbs look out through them 
"- Abrealh of air stirs 
You listen to the herbs 
They say " Wait awhile" 
Roads lead from the city 
Lines'' of green border them 
These are telegraph lines 
The words " Wait awhile" tun along them 
They reach the hills* 
■The trees repeat* them to each other 



Tbes. 



aller 



^r first 



They c. 

They seem careless"" 
,. They are tenaciousi* 
' They swarm 

Their roots crowd 

The stones>l are forced apart 

The trees beginl" their march 

They do not rest 
vThey settle in the market-place 

ucd cUipticdly anduaedfor Repetition. 
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Virtues 

of 
Pig 



Contrasted 
7vith the 

Character 
of Man 



SucKiNG.Pio. Lamb, 

^I wish to be allowed to speak the praise of pig 
*Pig provokes the appetite 
The palate is' censorious 
He satisfies its criticalness 
I^ A man is strong 
He may batten on pig 
A man is weak 
Pig's juices are mild 
<He does not refuse them 

'^The characters of mankind are mixed 
They are bundles of virtues and vices 
These are intertwisted 
They may be unravelled 
This cannot be done without risk 
^Pig is not like these 
Hi He is good throughout 

One part is not better than another 
His means do not extend far 
He helps all round as far as they go 
Dainties provoke envy 
He causes the least envy 
,He is food for neighbours 

f Our ancestors were curious in pig-killing 
Pigs were whipped to death 
We read of this 
It gives us a shock 
We read of other obsolete customs 
[They shock our feelings] 
''The age of flagellants is past 
8An enquiry into this would be curious 
It would be merely philosophical 
This process might have an effect 
It might make sucking-pig more tender 
Sucking-pig is naturally mild 
A violet might be refined 
It looks like attempting this 
We condemn the cruelty of the process 
We should not censure its wisdom 
We should be cautious 
Jt might impart a gusto 

2 is expressed in the leading clause, and i is apologetic, expressed in an 
interjectional clause, put as a strong Parenthetic between the Subj. and 
Fred, of 2. II affords a humorous Antithesis. 3 to 4 inclusive are all ex- 
pressed in phrases, 6 regretfully, as a possibility Excluded by 5. 



Pig-killing 

of our III-" 
Ancestors 
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Two Elements in History. Macaulay. 



Perfect 
History 



Two Ele- 
ments in 
History 



Poetic Part 
of IIU 
History 



'History is in a state of ideal perfection 
It is a compound of poetry and philosophy 
There are general truths 
It impresses these on the mind 
It represents characters and events vividly 

r History consists of two hostile elements 
IH These have never been known to mix 
(.They have been separated in our time 

'The past is made present 
The distant is brought near 
We are introduced to a great man 
We are placed on an eminence 

^It overlooks a battlefield . 

There are beings in history 

There are personified qualities in an allegory 

^We are inclined to consider those beings as 
such personifications 
They are clothed with flesh and blood 
Our ancestors are called up before us 

They had peculiarities 
We are shown their houses 
We sit at their tables 
Their wardrobes are examined 
Their furniture is explained 
These are parts of the historian's duty 
^Theiy have been appropriated by the novelist 



Philosophic 
Part of rV. 
History 



'There is a philosophy of history 

This philosophy is extracted 

There were events and men 

Our judgment of them is directe4 

There were causes and effects 
"^ Their connection is traced 

There were occurrences in former times 

Lessons of wisdom are drawn from them 

To do this has become the business of another 
^ class of writers 



III is expressed in a periodic sentence, the series of judgments, except x 
and 2, being thrown into Infin. Phrases, and 3 into a clante to close the 
-period. IV is expressed in a similar periodic sentence, contrasting with 
III, and is introduced by an Antithetic conn, phrase. 
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LiPE UNDER A Flat Stone. O. W, Holmes, 



First Sight h 



Description 11^ 



Finale IIU 



'You turn over a stone 

^There is a revelation 

•There is a surprise 

There is a community 

You did not suspect its existence 

There is dismay among its members 
.There is a scattering among its members 

f There are blades of grass 
They are flat, colourless, and matted together 
^They might have been bleached and ironed 
There are crawling creatures 
Some are homy-shelled 

They might be called turtle-bugs 
Some are soft 
They are flattened 

A Lepine watch is flat 
There are black crickets 

They have long filaments 

These filaments stick out 

Coach whips stick out 
There are larvae 

When mature they wriggle 

This is horrible 

They are now pulpy and still 

This is perhaps more horrible 

^The stone is turned 

This community is compressed and blinded 

The light of day is let into it 

Legs are a luxury 

Some of the members have legs 

Some have many leg^ 

They rush round wildly 

They butt each other and everything 

Sunshine has poisoned the place 

There are underground retreats 
^There is a stampede to reach them 



The construction of the original is broken and elliptical, the chief judg- 
ments in II are thrown into predicata, with no subjects or copulas, i and 
2 lead in an CKclamatory form. 3 is a Comparison expressed as a conditional 
suppositi<m. 
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A Noble Chimney-Sweeper. Lamb, 



The Event h 



How it 
happened 



O cat It cause 

of IW 
the event 



There was a state-bed at Arundel Castle 
Something happened there a few years ago 
^A lost chimney-sweeper was found in it 
He was under a ducal canopy 
He was encircled with curtains 
Coronets were interwoven in them 
He was between a pair of sheets 
2Venus lulled Ascanius in her lap 
The sheets were whiter than her lap 
He was found by chance 
He had been searched for in vain 
It was at noon -day 
,He was fast asleep 

He was a little creature 
The chimneys were lordly 
There were intricacies in them 
He had lost his way 
There was some unknown aperture 
11^ He got into this magnificent chamber 
He was tired with his explorations 
He saw an invitation to repose 
He could not resist it 
He laid his head on the pillow 
He slept 
^A young duke sleeps 

^A high instinct moved him * 

*I am not mistaken 
'^He was a young nobleman 
He had been in this condition in infancy 
His mother or his nurse lapped him in sheets 
He found the same kind of sheets 
He had a memory 
It did not amount to consciousness 
®He was allured by it 
He crept back again into the sheets 
They were his proper resting place 
.''This cannot be doubted 



I. is a single sentence in the original, periodic, and interrupted by 
parenthetic epithets, with pauses, z being thrown at the end, with the 
Subject last, to close the period, thus giving a good Anticlimax. 2 is a 
Comparison of inequality, 3 a Comparison of equality. 4 is expressed affirm- 
atively as an Alternative. 7 is thrown into an adverb, and used to introduce 
the last sentence from 5 to the end, in which 6 leads. 
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Right Taste. Ruskin. 



Its Consfi- 
tution. 



Right taste is formed by a frame of mind 
This frame of mind is patient^ 



Fruit- 
Bearing 



IVJ 



'Something is submitted to it 
I It dwells upon it 
Acceptive II< It might be pearls 
' It looks like husks 
.It does not trample on it 

(It is good ground, penetrable, retentive 
Thorns choke weak seed 
It does not send up thorns of unkindness 
It is hungry and thirsty 
Dew falls on it 
It drinks it all 

-It is an honest and good heart 

The 'sun is not up 

It does not show any growth* 

It does not fail afterwards 

It distrusts itself 

It is ready to try all things 
It is ready to believe all things 

It has confidence in itself 
It has tried something 
It will not quit it 
It has not tried something 
It will not take it thus 



'Things are true and good 

It has pleasure^ in them 
There are tricks of fashion 
There are diseases of vanity 
It cannot^ be led aside by these 
There are partialities and hypocrisies 
Its conclusions are free from these 

Its visions are penetrating 

A whitewashed object cannot endure them 

Its delights are living 

A shallow fountain cannot supply them 

It loves something 
It is hollow 
It clasps it hard 
It crushes it 



Deep-seated V" 



The style of the original is sententious,— many of the sentences are short. 
Evolve ideas of x accidentally or essentially, a what kind, 3 much or little. 
4 conditionally or absolutely. 
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Oppression and Revolution. Macaulay, 



Statement h 



"A system is intolerant and arbitrary 
People are brought up under it 
They subvert it without cruel or foolish acts 
^This is possible 

There are objections to despotism 
^Half of them are removed 
A nation has intellectual and moral character 
Despotism produces no bad effects on it 
^^We are forced to admit this 



Effects 

of IIK 

Despotism 



Outrages accompany revolutions 

We deplore these outrages 

*The outrages are violent 

The revolution was necessary 

'^We feel sure of this 

®The people are fierce and ignorant 

^The outrages are violent 

^The people are oppressed and degraded 

They are used to live thus 

®They are fierce and ignorant 



Instanced 

in the III 
Parliamen- 
tary war 



loit was so in our civil war 
There were heads over church and state 
They sowed something 
They reaped the same 
The government had forbidden free speech 
•\ It had kept the people ignorant 
i^The retribution was just and natural 
Our rulers had taken away the key of knowledge 
They suffered from the ignorance of the people 
They had exacted a blind submission 
They were assailed with blind fury 



I leads as an unlikely Supposition expressed conditionally. 2 and 3 
are Conclusions stated as following from i. 5 is stated as being in Pro- 
portion to 4, 7 to 6, and 9 to 8, 10 is thrown into a clause, put as a single 
short sentence, arrestive and emphatic, 11 the same. 
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Offer 



Cubes and Spheres. O. W. Holmes. 

'We are children 

^Two ladies gave a choice to Hercules 
It will be long before that happens to us 
An angel comes to us 
He holds in his right hand cubes 
He holds in his left hand spheres 
The cubes are of ivory 
H There are golden letters on them 
The inscription is truth 
The spheres are veined, streaked and spotted 

beneath 
They are flushed with crimson above 
They are in a certain aspect 
You can perceive letters on them 



^The letters are l, i, e. 



Properties 

of 11^ 
things offered 



^The cubes and spheres are offered to a child 
He clutches at both 
The spheres are convenient 
He wishes them to roll to a certain point 
They roll thither very easily 
The cubes will not roll 
They stand still 
They keep right side up 



Experience 

?f 

thetr use 



/Things roll easily 
They are apt to roll the wrong way 
The child wants them 
They are apt to get out of his way 



'*^ I He wants the cubes 

I They stay where they are left 
He knows where to find them 
^3The child finds out this 



t 



The globes of falsehood are streaked and 
I speckled 

I He learns to drop them 
Conclusion IVU We learn to drop them 

The blocks of truth are white and angular 
I He learns to hold them fast 
^We learn to hold them fast 



I is an Allusion, brought in with reference to time of life. 2 is used t« 
begin III. In IV. contraction in the expression is required. 



*erfecl 
Idea 



^nperfect 
Idea 



IH 
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An Idea. Coleridge, 
An Idea exists in the human mind 

'It has a form 

I The form is clear, distinct, and definite 
^A geometrician is accurate 
He has the idea of a circle 
[Its form is clear, distinct, and definite ) 

It is an instinct 

It is a desire towards something 
The mind seeks after it 
It cannot find it 
^A name is forgotten 
We try to recall it 
^An impulse moves the poet's mind 
His eyes fill with tears 
He does not know why 

The human mind is undeveloped 

Its ideas are all instincts 

Language is contrived to perfect these instincts 

It leads the mind from the vague instinct to 
the distinct idea 

It leads it from the imperfect form to the full 
and finished form 
A boy knows that his hoop is round 
This helps to teach him a property of the circle 
All lines drawn from the centre to the cir- 
cumference are equal 

There is an initiative approach to an idea 

There is the idea itself 

The distinction between them is important* 

This will be seen afterwards 

'A first Idea exists in the mind 
Other ideas spring from it 
*A seed exists 
Other seeds spring from it 
The idea of a triangle exists 
Another idea springs from it 
BThe sum of its angles is equal to two right 
angles 
This is the principle of a progression 
The progression may be infinite 
It is indefinite 
This progression is method 
®It requires an initiative idea 
The idea has ramifications 
They must be followed out 

I and II are expressed as possible Alternatives, i is an instance, 2 and 3 
re expressed as Comparisons. Ill and IV are stated in the direct form, 4 
> a Comparison, 5 an instance, 6 an explanation. 

* With regard to arts and sciences, to be treated of afterwards. 



ycvclopment 
of an III^ 
Idea 



Progression 

of IV< 

Ideas 



i 
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We cannot 
express III" 
all our ideas 



Thought and Reverie. B.LytUm. 

^We desire to explore a truth 
Rapidity N We are musing over it 

of I A^Conjectures and images chase each other 

Thought /This is like an ever-shifting panorama 

viThe celerity of the process is most marvellous 

Quantity j Much is suggested in a small point of time 

^f II J Ideas pass through my mind for half an hour 

Thought lit would take years to write them down 

'This leads me to an observation 
Every writer must have observed the same 
We have chosen a subject 
The mind is sufficiently filled with it 
We intend to say something. 
We have formed clear conceptions 
We sit down to write 
We intend our words to express the ideas 
The words do not express them exactly 
sWe meditate an argument 
We can give the purport 
*We plan a dramatic plot 
We can give the outlines 
5We mentally paint a narrative 
We can give its outlines 
There was a wealth of ideas 
This enriched the subject 
®It is gone somewhere 

We had to bring its expenditure within bounds 
The gold is fairy gold 
We handle it 
Much of it changes into leaves 

There is a tyranny 
We cannot resist it 
We intended to express something 
We leave it unuttered 
We are carried on to write down something 
We had no previous conception of it 
It came as an inevitable consequence of a 
thought 

''We have a thought 
Another thought springs from it 
This second thought is self-formed and full- 
grown 

z leads, a use Repetition, 3, 4 and 5 are instances, 6 leads Interrogatively, 
7 is explanatory*. The words in italics mark points where ideas should be 
evolved ;— these will be of Substance, Attribute, or Relation. 



Self-Evolu- 
tion of IV. 
Thought 
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The Platonic Idea. Coleridge, 



Paths and 

Ideas 
of Method 



K 



We may pursue a methodical course 
Its paths are manifold 
Each path has its guiding Idea 
It stands at the head of the path 
These Ideas are subordinated 
^Their subordination is regular 
They point to paths 
•These paths are various 
'£ach path starts from its own centre of direc- 
tion 



Subversion 
of Order IV 
Science 



tn 



Science has a natural and necessary order 
®This order has been subverted 
This has happened in modem times 
*The world has suffered much 
^The terrestrial is placed above the celestial 
^Reason and faith are judged by experiment 
They owe no obedience to experiment 
^The true laws of method show this 



True Subor- 
dination III. 
of Ideas 



The 

Platonic 

Idea 



'There is a subordination as to utility 
'^'We do not speak of this 
There are different branches of knowledge 
These are initiated and directed by ideas 
There is a difference of these ideas 
A subordination arises from this 
^We allude to this subordination 
There are ranks in a state 
There are commands in an army 
There is a gpradation of ideas 



(There are partial forms of ideas 
There is one universal form 
This is above all partial forms 
This is the form of good and fair 
This is the MiXozJiyt^ov of the Platonic Philo- 
sophy 



A relation of Equality is expressed between i and 2. 4 leads, and 3, 5, 
and 6 are expressed as Causes of 4. 7 and 8 lead. IV is expressed forcibly 
in a single clause. 



H2 



i 
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Rhythm in Prose. B, Lytton. 



{; 



'A good prose writer has a harmony of sentence 
Statement I { This may be broken 

The meaning is impaired 



Action of 
Rhythm 
on Ideas 



II. 



Instance 

of III 

this Action 



'There are regular measurements of time 
His ear is accustomed to these 
His thoughts learn to move with them 
There is a pause in vers^ 
There is a pause in prose 
lit may be long or short 
'The mind suits its utterances to the ear 
8The mind is forced to make this pause 
Ideas are conveyed 
This pause helps to form the ideas 
^There are no checks to compress 

Words run to waste 

Words are like waters 

Water-pipes resist pressure 

They can convey a stream 

They are composed of material 
*They can be expected to last 
6The material is smoothly wrought 

A skilled workman knows this 
Prose has a rhythm of its own 
.There are reasons for this 

* 

TWe consider writers of the last century 
They had too much care for sound 
The taste of to-day condemns this 
They wished to express a meaning 
It was not sacrificed to sound 
It was very distinctly expressed 
We find this to be the case 
It was a merit in their composition 
This merit may be ascribed to a cause 

The mind tries to harmonize the utterance 
of its ideas 

It revolves its ideas with more attention 

Harmony necessitates method 

Precision is the first principle of method 



I is expressed Parenthetically, 3 as the End or Object of 3, 4 as a Sup- 
position, 5 negatively, 6 as a Condition of exception, 7 is tntrodttced 
Concessionally, and the assertion of the Argument is continued; 
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The Death of a Young Girl. Dickens^ 



pShe was dead 
n, -xx* tJ She lay upon her bed 

Vlt was no wonder 



Reflective II 



Sleep is beautiful 
It is free from pain and fair to see 
*This was more beautiful 
^A creature is new-made 
It is fresh from God's hand 
It is waiting for the breath of life 
She seemed to be so 
^A creature has lived 
It has suffered death 
,She did not seem so 



DetaiU III. 



Detaih IV. 



Her bed was decorated 

There were winterberries and leaves 

They were gathered from a place she loved 

Something had loved the light 

It had had the sky above it 
'She wished it put near her 

She had said so 

r 

She was gentle, patient, noble 
®She had a little caged bird 

It was frail 

It y^as moving about 
7She had a heart 

It was strong 

It was motionless 



Reflective 



^She had had cares, sufferings, and fatigues 
^The traces of them were not there 
V I Sorrow was dead in her 

Peace and happiness were bom 
There was beauty and repose 
^Her former self lay there 



z leads ia a clause, as a single sentence, emphatic, and is effectively used 
for a Repetition in beginning II and IV. The Comparison between Sleep 
and Death in a is expressed by exclusion. 3 The Ideal here is contrasted 
with the Actual in 4. 5 is expressed as being spoken. There is a strong 
Antithesis between 6 and 7. 8 is expressed Interrogatively. 



^ 
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The Actual and the Ideal. Reed, 



^^J^i^^J A (External things press on the mind 
Stated (This often hinders the perception of truth 

'^A painter draws a human face 

He is faithful 

The portrait is in the best style of art 

It gives the expression 

It g^ves the individuality 
The nearest relations are the hardest to satisfy 

They are very familiar with the person 

Their familiarity is of a certain nature 

They will often be the vrorst judges 



Instance 



Another 
Instance 



Kefiec- 
tion on II 



[We know persons familiarly 
I Their characters have |;ood and noble parts 
11-^ One may fail to appreciate these parts 

*We are apt to do this 

Out familiarities are in the way 



Death hallows the character 
Death idealises the character 
We can do it justice 
[We could not see it clearly before] 
^It is sad to think of this 
The eye cannot see the face 
The ear cannot hear the voice 
The senses tell us nothing of them 
The soul is left to think of them 

This is a solemn solitary work 
The soul saw the character when in this life 

It sees it more truly now 
The spirit has passed away 
It has strength and purity 



llli 



In the expression, A begins as an address to the reader " Reflect*', i is 
in the form of a supposition, 2 leads and is introduced by an expression 
of opinion " I believe**. Ill is connected with II, 3 leading. Ideas should 
be evolved where the words are in italics. 
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Bacon's Idola. Coleridge, 



The understanding of each man is obscured 

c* * ^-^ tJ ''y Idols 

i^tatement i-| jj^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

VThese Idols are false and spurious notions 

'His use of the word ** idols" is peculiar 
It shows a faulty method in his style 
Digressive ^^ g^ves his reasonings a pedantic air 
t>^^^»h ^H He means by " idol" what Plato means by 

i" opinion" 
Plato calls it ** a medium between knowledge 
V and ignorance" 



Various 
Kinds of III- 
IdoU 



'Bacon separates the idols of the mind into 
chisses 

There are opinions from passion 
There are opinions from prejudice 
There are opinions from peculiar habits of 
mind 

rThese idols or opinions affect the mind's visioa 
This is confessed to be so 
Idohsm a J piato^ and Bacon^ prescribe remedies and 
disease to IV^ operations 
he removed They both agree in doing this 

^These are calculated to remove the disease 

There are Ideas of the [divine] mind 
There are Idols of the [human] mind 
'Bacon establishes a rule to distinguish them 
Therule is an unerring one 
Idols are empty notions 
^Ideas are very seals of nature 
^Ideas are very impresses of nature 
There are classes of things 
They belong to these classes 
'They fit and cohere with these classes 
There is the Idea of a circle 
It fits and coheres with all true circles^ 



Distinction 
between 



V< 



Idols &» Ideas 



I Evolve ideas so as to express by Periphrasis. 2 leads, 5 is explanatory 
of 3 and 4. Ideas should be evolved where the words are in italics. 
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The Heart of London. Dickens, 

In this exercise, the thoughts are presented as on a mental 
plane, and require to he grouped up into perspective, so that 
the mind's eye can take them in. The judgments not being 
arranged in a scheme, the main lines of thought must be found 
by the pupil, and in constructing from the expressions given, 
condensation will be required. 

It is night. Night favours certain scenes. The 
heart of London is in the midst of these scenes. It 
is great. It is calm. It is unmoved. The breast 
of London is a Giant breast. Its heart throbs in 
it. Wealth is gathered round it. Beggary is 
gathered round it. Vice is gathered round it. 
Virtue is gathered round it. Guilt is gathered 
round it. Innocence is gathered round it. Reple- 
tion is gathered round it. Famine is gathered 
round it. All these tread upon each other. They 
<:rowd each other. There are house-tops. They 
are clustered together. Draw a circle above 
them. Let it be a little circle. There is a space 
included. Within it is everything. Within it is 
the opposite of everything. The opposite is ex- 
treme. Within it is the contradiction of every- 
thing. The opposite is close beside everything. 
The contradiction is close beside everything. A 
light is shining. It is over yonder. It is feeble. 
A man is dead there. He is dead this moment. 
A taper is a few yards away. Eyes have opened 
on the world. They have opened this instant 
They are looking at it. There are two houses. 
They are separated by a wall. The wall is only 



an inch or two thick. In one house there are- 
minds. They are quiet. They are at rest. In 
the other there is a conscience. It is waking*. It 
troubles the very air. One might think so. There 
is a corner. It is close. There are roofs. They 
shrink down. They cower tog^ether. They have 
secrets. They wish to hide them. It seems so. 
There is a street. It is handsome. It is close by. 
It might learn these secrets. There are crimes. 
They are dark. There are miseries. There are 
horrors. They could be told. They should be 
told in whispers. They could hardly be told. 
There is the street. It is handsome. There are 
folks in it. They are asleep. They have lived 
long- lives. They have always dwelt there. There 
are these thing's. They do not know them. 
These things mig^ht never have been. There are 
other places in the world. They are very remote. 
These things might have been done there. They 
would not know much of them. They know no 
more of them. These things might be hinted at. 
The folks would shake their heads. They would 
look wise. They would frown. These thing's are 
impossible. These things are out of nature. They 
would say so. All great towns are out of nature. 
These people would speak as if this were not so. 
Nothing- moves the Heart of London. Nothing 
stops the Heart of London. Nothing* quickens the 
Heart of London. Anything- is done. The Heart 
of London goes on the same. The city has a 
character. The Heart of London expresses this 
chai acter well. Is it not so ? 
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Books used and recommended by the writer : — The English 
Language, Adams. Thomson's Laws of Thought Dal- 
gleish*s Composition, Parker's Composition (old American edi- 
tion). Bain's Grammar (sections on relational particles). 
Works of Dr. Morell and Mr. Hunter. 
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GRAMMATICAL COMPOSITION. 

Part I. 



The Hermitage. 



A winding path leads you by an imperceptible 
ascent, through groves of laurels, bays, pines, 
cedars, myrtles, and all kinds of beautiful ever- 
greens, with which the sides of the mountains are 
eternally covered, to an apartment cut out in the 
substance of the rock, consisting of two rooms. 
You enter into the first through an arch, hewn out 
without much art, whose only ornaments are 
the ivy, with which it is almost entirely overgrown, 
and the crystalline icicles, which winter hangs on 
the inequalities of its surface. The only light that 
it receives is through this arch ; and the plainness 
of the furniture is answerable to that of the building. 
The floor is covered with a kind of moss, that is 
always dry ; and a couch of the same goes round 
the room : on the right side, at the farther end, is 
a little stone table, with the hermit's usual furniture, 
a book, a skull, an hour-glass, and a lamp. 

Truth and Honesty. 

Truth in literature is the same thing with honesty 
in common life. You may admire an ingenious 
man ; but you would always wish to be concerned 
with an honest one : indeed, no man can be safe in 
any other company. If a great genius is dishonest, 
his ingenuity only renders him the more danger- 



ous : and it is to no purpose to tell us that he is a 
man of parts'; because none but a man of parts 
can corrupt the public with much success. No 
sharper, properly so called, can possibly be a fool. 
He that lives by his wits, must have some wits to 
live by : and every sharper, in proportion as he is 
more artful and insinuating- in company, is so much 
the worse man. It is to be thought a very sense- 
less apology for a highwayman, or a cheat, to say 
that he is a man of genius. His talents may 
recommend him to rogues like himself; and they 
will set him at their head for his accomplishments ; 
but his eminence in his profession will be no recom- 
mendation with honest people, who, if they fall 
into his company, have nothing to do but to look 
to their pockets. 

Human Aspirations. 

The desires of our nature so vast, and its capa- 
cities so bounded, are demonstrations of a being 
in its infancy here, and to be perfected hereafter. 
But, having traced this uneasy sentiment, this 
perpetual craving, to its natural source, we should 
from thence learn to suspend its force during our 
present state ; and when we once know at what 
sort of enjoyments we can arrive, and how vainly 
we strive to go farther, should sit down contented 
with our lot, and try to make the best of it. Were 
this done as it should be, spleen would lose half its 
empire in the world : we should not be much mor- 
tified at finding ourselves tied down for a while to 
such childish amusements, because we should con- 
sider that our existence has a nobler end, a higher 
aim in view.. In the mean time, till that can be 



attained, we shall welcome every small satisfaction 
with a cheerful countenance, and never be too 
proud to be pleased. 

How TO Live. 

Every day try to do what you can, and try in 
earnest, and with spirit. Scorn to be discouraged ; 
and if one scheme fails, form another, as fast as a 
spider does webs. But never be anxious or uneasy ; 
and if the day be very unpropitious, and nothing* 
will do, even be contented, and easy, and cheerful, 
as having done the best you could : for perpetually 
trying and aiming to do proper things, keeps up 
the spirit of action, which is the important point, 
arid preserves you from the danger of falling into 
heartless indolence, to the full as well as if you 
really did them ; and as for the particular things 
themselves, it is not a pin matter. But always 
carry an easy smiling look, and take nothing to 
heart. We had need perpetually to be recollect- 
ing what are our duties and dangers, that we may 
fulfil the one, and avoid the other, but never with 
anxious or uneasy forecast. 

Scholastic Prejudice. 

It is the fate of scholars to fall early in life into 
the company of their elders or their equals, from 
whom they imbibe a set of principles to which they 
are soon attached, either because those principles 
flatter their pride, or encourage their idleness, or 
agree with their inclinations and appetites ; and, 
unless they are blessed with natural strength of 
mind, and rectitude of intention, and favoured by 
some happy incidents, which bring new thoughts 



to their minds, their reading and conversation 
flow generally in the same channel, throughout 
the whole course of their lives ; they turn away 
with scorn from everything that contradicts their 
favourite traditions; and thus they live and die, 
the dupes of the first information they received. 
When they write books, they bend and distort 
matters of fact, and represent all men and all 
things as they are seen through the medium of 
their own prejudices. 

Choice of Employment. 

There is doubtless to piany persons a real diffi- 
culty in making the choice of an employment, when 
they are left perfectly at liberty to choose what 
they will. Necessity is, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory guide; and for that reason alone, the 
artificer, the shepherd, and the farmer, are happier 
than their affluent neighbours : the poor man must 
either work or starve ; so he makes the best of his 
lot, works cheerfully, and enjoys the fruit of his 
honest labour : the rich, the easy, the indolent, 
have a task as necessary, but not so obvious. 
There is room for some doubt and uncertainty as 
to the way of setting about it. A life of sublime 
speculation is too high for the present state ; a life 
of soft pleasure is too low : the right medium is a 
life busied in the exercise of duty ; and duties there 
are peculiar to every situation; and an enquiry 
into these duties is the leading one. 

Political Economy. 

The imaginary calls of vanity, which in reality 
contribute nothing to our real felicity, would not 



then be attended to, while the real calls of nature 
mig-ht be always and universally supplied. The 
difference of employment in the subject is what, in 
reality, produces the good of society. If the sub- 
ject be engaged in providing only the luxuries, 
the necessaries must be deficient in proportion. 
If, neglecting the produce of our own country, our 
minds are set upon the productions of anpther, we 
increase our wants, but not our ipeans : ?ind every 
new imported delicacy for our tables, or ornament 
to our equipage, is a tax upon the poor. The true 
interest of every government is to cultivate the ne- 
cessaries, by which is always meant every happi- 
ness our own country can produce ; and to s^pr 
press all the luxuries, by which is meant, pn the 
other hand, every happiness imported from a- 
broad. 

Little Greatness. 

A Chinese, who knew the characters of fourteen 
thousand words, and could read a great part of 
every book that came in his way, once took it ipto 
his head to travel into Europe. Upon his arrival 
at Amsterdam, his passion for letters naturally led 
him to a bookseller's shop ; and as he could speak 
a little Dutch, he civilly asked the bookseller for 
the works of the immortal Ilixofou. The bookseller 
assured him, he had never heard the book men- 
tioned before. ** What I have you never heard of 
th^t immortal poet,'' returned the other much sur- 
prised, " that light of the eyes, that favourite of 
kings, that rose of perfection? I suppose you 
know nothing of the immortal Fipsihihi, second 
cousin to the moon ?" " Nothing at all, indeed. 



sir," returned the other. " Alas/' cries our tra- 
veller, " to what purpose then has one of these 
fasted to death, and the other offered himself up 
as a sacrifice, to gain a renown which has never 
travelled beyond the precincts of China/' 

The Inheritance of Futurity. 

Somewhere there is a fairy story, in which a 
Princess is described, born under such a charm, 
that till she came to a certain age it was impossi- 
ble she should ever enjoy any lasting satisfaction. 
The happiness of her ensuing life depended upon 
the observing of this condition ; and for that rea- 
son those fairies who had the care of her educa- 
tion, were most exact in their attention to it. Did 
she begin to take pleasure in any employment ? 
It was immediately changed, and her application 
was called off to some new one : as soon as she 
had got over the difficulties of that, she was en- 
gaged in a third : and so on, year after year, till 
she was quite grown up. If any amusement was 
proposed, if she began to taste the least delight, 
in the splendour of a public show, or the gaiety of 
a rural landscape, the scene was immediately 
shifted, and a dull solitude took the place of what 
had charmed her. Such is our situation in this 
world. 

The Countryman's Defence. 

There was once a countryman who so cultivated 
a piece of ground, that it yielded him fruits in 
abundance, while the lands around him remained 
extremely poor and barren. His simple neigh- 
bours could not account for this wonderful differ- 



ence on any other supposition than that of his 
working- by enchantment, and they accordingly 
proceeded to arraign him for his supposed sor- 
cery before the justice seat. The countryman was 
his own advocate; his case was one which re- 
quired neither ability to expound nor language to 
recommend. " Behold,*' said he, " these imple- 
ments of husbandry, these carts and these oxen. 
Go with me, moreover, to my fields, and see how 
they are tilled, manured, weeded, watered, and 
fenced in! And when,'* added he, raising his 
voice, " you have examined all these things, you 
will have seen all the art, charms, and magic, 
which I have used." The judges pronounced his 
acquittal, praising him for the industry and good 
husbandry which had made him an object of sus- 
picion and envy to his neighbours. 

Useful Work, 

It has been computed by some political arithme- 
tician, that if every man and woman would work 
for four hours each day on something useful, that 
labour would produce sufficient to procure all the 
necessaries and comforts of life, want and misery 
would be banished out of the world, and the rest 
of the twenty-four hours might be for leisure and 
pleasure. Look round the world, and see the 
millions employed in doing nothing, or in some- 
thing that amounts to nothing, when the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life are in question. 
It is, however, some comfort to reflect, that, upon 
the whole, the quantity of industry and prudence 
among mankind exceeds the quantity of idleness 
and folly. Hence the increase of good buildings, 
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farms cultivated, and populous cities filled with 
wealth, all over Europe, which a few ag'es since 
were only to be found on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Feeling in the Wrong Place. 

A plain, good-hearted kind of man, who under- 
stood that a poor woman and her family were 
reduced to extreme distress by the loss of a cow, 
which was their principal support, generously 
went round among* his neighbours to solicit aid. 
He told a plain, simple and pathetic tale, and re- 
ceived from each a very liberal donation of regret, 
sorrow, and sympathy. But, thought he, this will 
not buy a cow, and he consequently redoubled his 
exertions, and to the same effect. He now lost all 
patience, and after being answered as usual by 
one to whom he applied, with a plentiful shower 
of sympathetic feeling, made this home thrust, " Oh, 
yes, I don't doubt your feeling, but you don't feel 
in the right place.'' ''Oh," said the other, "I feel 
with all my heart and soul." "Yes, yes," replied 
the solicitor, " I don't doubt that either, but I want 
you to feel in your pocket." 

Evaporation of Rivers. 

The common supply of rivers is from springs, 
which draw their origin from rain that has soaked 
into the earth. The union of the waters of a 
number of springs forms a river. The waters as 
they run, exposed to the sun, air, and wind, are 
continually evaporating. Hence in travelling one 
may often know where a river runs, by a long 
blueish mist over it, though we are at such a dis- 



tance as not to see the river itself. The quantity 
of this evaporation is greater or less, in propor- 
tion to the surface exposed by the same quantity 
of water to those evaporating agents. While the 
river runs in a narrow confined channel in the 
upper hilly country, only a small surface is ex- 
posed ; a greater, as the river widens. Now if a 
river ends in a lake, as some do, whereby its 
waters are spread so wide that the evaporation is 
equal to the sum of its springs, that lake will 
never overflow. 

Goldsmith's Patient. 

A poor woman understanding that Dr. Gold- 
smith had studied physic, and hearing of his great 
humanity, solicited him in a letter to send her 
something for her husband, who had lost his ap- 
petite and was reduced to the most melancholy 
state. The good-natured poet waited on her in- 
stantly, and, after some discourse with his patient, 
found him sinking in sickness and poverty. The 
doctor told him they should hear from him in an 
hour, when he would send them some pills which 
he believed would prove efficacious. He immedi- 
ately went home and put ten guineas into a chip 
box, with the following label : " These must be 
used as necessities require, be patient and of a good 
heart." He sent his servant with this prescription 
to the comfortless mourner, who found it contained 
a remedy superior to anything which other doc- 
tors could administer. 

The Old Moravian. 
In one of the wars in Germany, a captain of 
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cavalry was ordered out on a foraging party. 
He put himself at the head of his troop, and 
marched to the quarter assigned to him. It was 
a solitary valley in which hardly anything but 
woods could be seen. In the midst of it stood a 
little cottage : on perceiving it he went up, and 
knocked at the door ; an ancient Moravian, with 
a beard silvered by age, came out. "Father," 
said the officer, " show me a field where I can set 
my troops a foraging." "Presently,'' replied the 
Moravian. The good old man walked before and 
conducted them out of the valley. After a quar- 
ter of an hour's march they found a fine field of 
barley. "This is the very thing we want," said 
the captain. " Have patience for a few minutes," 
replied the guide ; " you shall be satisfied." 
They went on, and at the distance of about a 
quarter of a league further, they arrived at ano- 
ther field of barley. The troop immediately dis- 
mounted, cut down the grain, trussed it up, and 
remounted. The officer then said to his conduc- 
tor, "Father, you have given yourself and us 
unnecessary trouble; the first field was better 
than this." "Very true. Sir," replied the good 
old man, "but it was not mine." 

Card -Table Conversation. 

Mr. Locke having been introduced by Lord 
Shaftesbury to the Duke of Buckingham and Lord 
Halifax, these three noblemen, instead of convers- 
ing with the philosopher, as might naturally have' 
been expected, on literary subjects, sat down to 
cards. Mr. Locke, after looking on for some 
time, pulled out his pocket-book and began to 
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write with great attention. One of the company 
observing- this took the liberty of asking him what 
he was writing. " My Lord/' said Locke, *'I am 
endeavouring, as far as possible, to profit by my 
present situation ; for, having waited with impa- 
tience for the honour of being in company with 
the greatest men of the age, I thought I could do 
nothing better than write down your conversation ; 
and, indeed, I have set down the substance of 
what you have said this last hour or two." This 
well-timed ridicule had its desired effect, and the 
noblemen, fully sensible of its force, immediately 
quitted their play, and entered into conversation 
more rational, and better suited to the dignity of 
their characters. 

Death of Henry Hock. 

Some years ago, five Dutch gentlemen set out 
from Rotterdam, to travel on skates to Amster- 
dam. They were striking out far from the shore, 
when, at once, four of them were precipitated 
through the ice, and two of them were hardly seen 
to rise again. The other two were father and 
son, both remarkably fine*men, and the father 
an expert swimmer, which enabled him to support 
himself, and his son too, for a considerable time, 
during which he gave directions to the one who 
had not fallen in, as to how he might afford them 
assistance. At length he gave utterance to the 
thought, that his son's continuing to hold him 
would be the death of both. The son immediately 
kissed the father, and with the familiar and en- 
dearing expression he was accustomed to, bade 
him "good night," loosed his hold, and deliber- 
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ately resig-ned himself to death. ,The father lived ; 
and the name, at least, of Henry Hock the son, 
must live also. 

Strange Escape. 

A sailor, being at sea, felt one evening- a dis- 
position to bathe, as the ship was lying near the 
mouth of a river. His companions would have 
dissuaded him from it, as they had recently seen 
several sharks ; but, being partly intoxicated, he 
would not listen to their persuasions. Nearly as 
soon as he was in the water, his companions saw 
an alligator directing his course towards him, and 
considered his escape from death totally impos- 
sible. They fired at the alligator, but in vain. The 
sailor became aware of his danger, and immediately 
made for the shore. On approaching within a 
short distance of some canes and shrubs that 
covered the bank, and while closely pursued by 
the alligator, a ferocious tiger sprang towards him, 
just as he was about to be devoured by his first 
enemy. At this awful moment he was preserved. 
The eager tiger overleaped him, fell into the grasp 
of the alligator, and, after a long struggle, was 
killed by him, whilst the sailor was rescued by his 
companions. 

The Merchant and the Robber. 

A merchant was one day returning from market. 
He was on horseback, and behind him was a valise 
filled with money. The rain fell with violence, 
and the good old man was wet to the skin. At 
this he was vexed, and murmured because he had 
such bad weather for his journey. 



He soon reached the borders of a thick forest. 
What was his terror on beholding- on one side of 
the road a robber, with levelled gun, aiming- at 
him and attempting- to fire ! But the powder being 
wet with the rain, the gun did not go off, and the 
merchant, giving spurs to his horse, fortunately 
had time to escape. 

As soon as he found that he was safe, he said to 
himself: " How wrong was I, not to endure the 
rain patiently as sent by Providence. If the wea- 
ther had been dry and fair, I should not, probably, 
have been alive at this hour, and my wife and 
children would have expected my return in vain. 

The Emperor and the Rebels. 

An emperor being told that his enemies had 
raised an insurrection in one of the distant pro- 
vinces, " Come, then, my friends," said he, " follow 
me, and I promise you that we shall quickly destroy 
them." He marched forward, and the rebels sub- 
mitted upon his approach. All now thought that 
he would take the most signal revenge ; but were 
surprised to see the captives treated with mildness 
and humanity. ** How'' cried the first minister, 
'* is this the manner in which you fulfil your pro- 
mise ? Your royal word was given that your 
enemies should be destroyed ; and behold you have 
pardoned them all, and even caressed some of 
them !" "I promised," replied the emperor, with , 
a generous air, *' to destroy my enemies. I have 
fulfilled my word ; for, see, they are enemies no 
longer ; I have made friends of them." Let every 
Christian imitate so noble an example, and learn 
" to overcome evil with good." 
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Introduction to the Conspiracy of Catiline. 

Sallust, 

It becomes all men who desire themselves to 
excel other animals, to strive with their utmost 
strength that they may not pass their life in silence, 
like cattle, which nature has formed prone and 
obedient to the belly. But all our strength is 
situated in the mind and in the body: we use 
rather the command of the mind and the service of 
the body : the one is common to us with gods, the 
other, with beasts. Wherefore it seems to me 
more right to seek glory by the power of talent 
than by that of force; and since the life itself, 
which we enjoy, is short, to make the memory of 
ourselves as long as possible. For the glory of 
riches and beauty is fleeting and frail ; virtue is 
esteemed illustrious and eternal. But for a long 
time there was a great debate among mortals, 
whether the art of war was more advanced by 
strength of body or by capacity of mind. For both 
before you begin there is need of consulting, and 
when you have consulted, of mature action. 

Wrestling of Telemachus. Fenelon. 

My antagonist was still in all the vigour of 
youth ; his arms were sinewy and well developed : 
at the least movement that he made, one could see 
all his muscles ; he was both supple and strong. 
I did not appear to him worthy of being vanquished, 
and, regarding with pity my tender youth, he 
wished to withdraw; but I presented myself to 
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him. Then we seized one another, we put our- 
selves out of breath. We were shoulder against 
shoulder, foot against foot, all our nerves strained, 
and our arms interlaced like serpents ; each of us 
exerting himself to lift his enemy from the ground. 
Sometimes he tried to surprise me by pushing me 
on the right side, and sometimes he exerted him- 
self to bend me on the left side. Whilst he was 
feeling me thus, I pushed him with such violence 
that his back bent ; he fell upon the arena and 
dragged me down upon him. In vain he tried to 
get me underneath, I held him immoveable. 

The Helvetii surprised at the Arar. Ccesar. 

The Arar is a river, which flows through the ter- 
ritories of the -^dui and Sequani into the Rhone, 
with incredible gentleness, so that it cannot be 
judged by the eyes, towards which part it flows. 
The Helvetii were crossing over that with rafts 
and boats joined together. When Caesar was in- 
formed by the spies that the Helvetii had already 
led three parts of their forces across that river, 
but that the fourth part was left beyond the river 
Arar; having set out from the camp about the 
third watch with three legions, he came to that 
part which had not yet crossed the river. Having 
attacked them embarrassed and unexpecting, he 
cut a great part of them to pieces : the rest be- 
took themselves to flight and hid in the nearest 
woods. That canton was called Tigurinus; for 
all the state of Helvetia is divided into four can- 
tons. This one canton, when it had gone out from 
home, in the memory of our fathers, had killed 
Lucius Cassius the consul, and had sent his army 
under the yoke. 
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SiGMUND AND Thorir. Fareyifiga Saga, 

And it was now about the summer time, when 
Signiund said to Thorir, " What would happen if 
we two were to go into the wood, which lies here 
to the north of the house ?" Thorir said in reply, 
''I have no curiosity about it." "That is not the 
case with me,'' said Sigmund, " and thither will I 
go," '* If you persuade me to go,'* said Thorir, 
*'we two shall break my foster-father's com- 
mand." However they went, Sigmund having a 
woodman's axe in his hands, and came to a pretty 
place in the wood ; but they had not been there long, 
when they heard a bear coming, big, fierce and 
grim. It was a great bear of the woods, of a wolf- 
grey colour. They now ran back to the path by 
which they had come ; it was narrow and strait, and 
Thorir ran first and Sigmund after him. The 
animal now pursued them along the path, which 
became more confined, and encumbered with 
broken oak-trees. Sigmund then turned short 
out of the path among the trees, and stood there 
till the brute came even with him. 

The Chamois-Hunter. Contanseau's Versions. 

If the chamois falls, he runs to his prey, makes 
him'self master of it by cutting its ham -strings, and 
occupies himself in considering by what road he 
can most easily regain his village. If the route 
is very difficult, he contents himself with skinning 
the chamois, but if the road is ever so little prac- 
ticable with a burden, he throws the animal over 
his shoulder, and carries it home for his family, 
without being frightened by the distance which he 
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has to traverse or the precipices which he has to 
cross. But when as is more frequently the case, 
the vigilant animal perceives the hunter, he flies 
with the greatest swiftness to the glaciers, leaping 
with incredible speed over the frozen snows and 
pointed rocks. It is particularly difficult to ap- 
proach the chamois when there are many together. 
Whilst the herd grazes, one of them is planted as a 
sentinel upon the summit of some rock which com- 
mands all the avenues of their feeding grounds, 
and when he perceives an object of alarm, he 
utters a sharp cry, at the sound of which all the 
others run towards him. 

The Drone. JSlian, 

The drone, being among the bees, is hid in the 
comb by day, but at night, whenever he can ob- 
serve the bees sleeping, he pays visits to their 
works and ravages the stores. When they become 
aware of this, although most of them go to sleep, see- 
ing that they have toiled hard, still a few of them lie 
in wait for him. Then, when they see the thief, 
they beat him in moderation, and push him out 
with their wings, and eject him that he may be an 
outlaw. But he is not to be corrected thus, for he 
was born both idle and greedy, two bad things; 
therefore he hides himself outside of the comb, and 
when the bees sally forth to the pastures, he pushes 
himself in and gets to work, satiating himself with 
their sweet treasure and ravaging it. Then indeed 
when they meet him, on their return from the pas- 
ture, no longer do they beat him in moderation, 
jior so as to put him to flight, but falling violently 
on him they maul the robber right well. 

c 
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Introduction to the Jugurthine War. Sallust, 

The human race complains falsely of its natural 
constitution, that, weak and short-lived, it is ruled 
rather by chance than by virtue. For, on the con- 
trary, you cannot by reflecting* find anything 
greater or more distinguished, and it is evident 
that the nature of men is more wanting in indus- 
try, than in strength or in time to exercise it. But 
the spirit is the leader and ruler of the life of mor- 
tals, and this, when it advances to glory by the 
way of virtue, is abundantly powerful, mighty and 
illustrious, nor does it need the aid of fortune, 
since she can neither give nor take away probity 
or industry or other good qualities. But if, taken 
captive by depraved desires, it is abandoned to 
sloth and the pleasures of the body, then, having 
enjoyed pernicious lust for a short time, when 
strength, time, and talents have passed away 
through folly, the infirmity of nature is accused, 
and in every case the agent transfers his fault to 
the object. But if men had a care for good things, 
as great as the zeal with which they endeavour to 
obtain things unsuitable, and unprofitable, and even 
very dangerous, they would not be governed by cir- 
cumstances more than they would govern them. 

Passage of the Euphrates. Xenophon. 

Having heard these words they were persuaded, 
and crossed over before the others had answered. 
But when Cyrus perceived that they had crossed 
over, he was pleased, and having s^nt Glus to the 
'' army, said through him, " Now my men I praise 
you, and I will take care that you also praise me, 
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or else no longer consider me to be Cyrus." The 
soldiers, being verily in great hopes, prayed that 
he might be successful ; and it was also said that 
he sent gifts to Menon in a magnificent manner. 
After doing these things he passed over, and the 
whole of the other army followed in concert with 
him, and of those who forded the river no one was 
wet above his breasts by the water. The Thap- 
sacenes said that this river had never been pass- 
able on foot at any time except this, but that 
people went over only in vessels, and these Abro- 
comas who had gone before, had burned, that 
Cyrus might not cross over. It seemed that this 
was miraculous, and that the river evidently gave 
place to Cyrus as reigning monarch. 

The Thirty Years' War. Schiller, 

Terrible, indeed, and destructive, was the first 
result by which this general political sympathy 
manifested itself, — a desolating war of thirty 
years, which, from the interior of Bohemia to the 
mouth of the Scheld, and from the banks of the 
Po to the shores of the Baltic, depopulated the 
country, crushed the harvests, and laid cities and 
villages in ashes, — a war in which many thousands 
of combatants met their death, — which extin- 
guished for half a century the gleam of civiliza- 
tion in Germany, and made the faintly reviving 
improvement of manners give place to the rude- 
ness of ancient barbarism. But Europe came 
forth free and unoppressed from this terrible war, 
in which, for the first time, it had felt itself to be 
a connected association of states ; and this interest 
of the states in one another, which first took a 
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recog-nizable form in this war, was in itself a pre- 
sent advantage sufficient to reconcile the citizen of 
the world to all its terrors. 

The Caudine Forks. Livy, 

But the place has been thus formed by nature ; 
there are two passes, deep, narrow, and woody, 
closed in by an unbroken ring- of mountains. 
There lies in the middle, enclosed between them, 
a moderately open plain, gfrassy and well-watered, 
thrbug-h the midst of which there is a road. But 
before you come to this, the first defiles must be 
passed, ?ind then you must either retrace the very 
path by which you wound your way in, or, if you 
proceed further, you must go out through another 
defile, straiter and more encumbered with ob- 
stacles. When the Romans, their army being 
marched down into that plain by one way, 
through a rocky gorge, had advanced directly 
to the other defiles, they found them barricaded 
with felled trees, and an opposing mass of huge 
rocks. Just as the stratagem of the enemy was 
discovered, a picket was seen at the top of the 
defile : then hastening back they proceeded to re- 
trace the road by which they had come, but that 
also they found stopped by a barrier of its own, 
and held by armed men. 
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INTERMEDIATE COMPOSITION. 



Landing of Columbus. Robertson, 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats were 
manned and armed. They rowed towards the 
island with their colours displayed, with warlike 
music, and other martial pomp. As they ap- 
proached the coast, they saw it covered with a 
multitude of people, whom the novelty of the spec- 
tacle had drawn together, whose attitudes am) 
gestures expressed wonder and astonishment a| 
the strange objects which presented themselves to 
their view. Columbus was the first European 
who set foot on the new world which he had dis- 
covered. He landed in a rich dress, and with a 
naked sword in his hand. His men followed, and 
kneeling down, they all kissed the ground which 
they had so long desired to see. 

The Attack at Sedgemoor* Maeaulay, 

The wains which carried the anmiunition re- 
mained at the entrance of the moor. The horse 
and foot in a long narrow column passed the 
Black Ditch by a causeway. There was a similar 
causeway across the Langmoor Rhine: but the 
guide, in the fog, missed his way. There was 
some delay and some tumult before the error 
could be rectified. At length the passage was 
effected ; but, in the confusion, a pistol went off. 
Some men of the Horse Guards, who were on 
watch, heard the report, and perceived that a 
great multitude was advancing through the mist. 
They fired their carbines, and galloped off in dif- 
ferent directions to give the alarm. 
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A Country Funeral. W, Irving, 

I was told that the new-made grave was for the 
only son of a poor widow. While I was meditat- 
ing on the distinctions of worldly rank, which 
extend thus down into the very dust, the toll of the 
bell announced the approach of the funeral. They 
were the obsequies of poverty, with which pride 
had nothing to do. A coffin of the plainest ma- 
terials, without pall or other covering, was borne 
by some of the villagers. The sexton walked be- 
fore with an air of cold indifference. There were 
no mock mourners in the trappings of affected 
woe, but there was one real mourner who feebly 
tottered after the corpse. It was the aged mother 
of the deceased — the poor old woman whom I had 
seen seated on the steps of the altar. She was 
supported by a humble friend, who was endea- 
vouring to comfort her. 

Courage and Civilisation. Hume. 

Nor need we fear that men, by losing their 
ferocity, will lose their martial spirit, or become 
less undaunted and vigorous in defence of their 
country or their liberty. The arts have no such 
effect in enervating either the mind or body. On 
the contrary, industry, their inseparable attendant, 
adds new force to both. And if anger, which is 
said to be the whetstone of courage, loses somewhat 
of its asperity by politeness and refinement, a sense 
of honour, which is a stronger, more constant, and 
more governable principle, acquires fresh vigour 
by that elevation of genius which arises from 
knowledge and a good education. Add to this. 
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that courage can neither have any duration, nor be 
of any use, when not accompanied with discipline 
and martial skill, which are seldom found among 
a barbarous people. 

Strawberry Hill. Walpole, 

You perceive that I have got into a new camp, 
and have left my tub at Windsor. It is a little 
plaything house that I have got out of this Chene- 
vix's shop, and is the prettiest bauble you ever 
saw. It is set in enamelled meadows, with filigree 
hedges — 

A small Euphrates through the piece is rolled, 
And little fishes wave their wings of gold. 

Two delightful roads, that you would call dusty, 
supply me continually with coaches and chaises ; 
and barges, as solemn as barons of the exchequer, 
move under my window. Richmond Hill and 
Ham Walks bound my prospect; but, thank 
Heaven ! the Thames is between me and the 
Duchess of Queensberry. Dowagers, as plenty as 
flounders, inhabit all around ; and Pope's ghost is 
just now skimming under my window by a most 
poetical moonlight. 

The Captive. Sterne. 

He was sitting upon the ground in the furthest 
corner of his dungeon, upon a little straw which 
was alternately his chair and bed : a little calendar 
of small sticks lay at the head, notched all over 
with the dismal days and nights he had passed 
there; he had one of these little sticks in his hand, 
and with a rusty nail he was etching another day 
of misery to add to the heap. As I darkened the 
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little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye to- 
wards the door, then cast it down, shook his head, 
and went on with his work of affliction. I heard 
his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body to 
lay his little stick upon the bundle. He gave a 
deep sigh : I saw the iron enter into his soul. I 
burst into tears : I could not sustain the picture of 
confinement which my fancy had drawn. 

Satire on Inventors. Swift, 

There was a most ingenious architect, who had 
contrived a new method for building houses, by 
beginning at the roof, and working downwards to 
the foundation ; which he justified to me by the 
like practice of those two prudent insects, the bee 
and the spider. 

In another apartment I was highly pleased with 
a projector who had found a device of ploughing 
the ground with hogs, to save the charges of 
ploughs, cattle, and labour. The method is this : 
in an acre of ground, you bury, at six inches dis- 
tance, and eight deep, a quantity of acorns, dates, 
chestnuts, and other masts or vegetables, whereof 
these animals are fondest; then you drive six 
hundred or more of them into the field, where in a 
few days they will root up the whole ground in 
search of their food, and make it fit for sowing. 
It is true, upon experiment they found the charge 
and trouble very great, and they had little or no 
crop. However, it is not doubted that this inven- 
tion may be capable of great improvement. 

Mrs. Partington. Sydney Smith, 
I do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt 
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of the Lords to stop the progress of reform reminds 
me very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, 
and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington 
on that occasion. In the winter of 1824 there set 
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in a great flood upon that town — the tide rose to 
an incredible height — the waves rushed in upon 
the houses — and everything was threatened with 
destruction. In the midst of this sublime storm, 
Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, was 
seen at the door of her house with mop and pattens, 
trundling her mop, and squeezing out the sea 
water, and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Parting- 
ton's spirit was up ; but I need not tell you that 
the contest was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat 
Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at a slop or 
a puddle, but she should not have meddled with a 
tempest. 

Mountains. W, Howitt. 

There is a charm connected with mountains, so 
powerful that the merest mention of them, the 
merest sketch of their magnificent features, kindles 
the imagination, and carries the spirit at once into 
the bosom of their enchanted regions. How the 
mind is filled with their vast solitude ! How the 
inward eye is fixed on their silent, their sublime, 
their everlasting peaks! How our heart bounds 
to the music of their solitary cries, to the tinkle of 
their gushing rills, to the sound of their cataracts I 
How inspiriting are the odours that breathe from 
the upland turf, from the rock-hung flower, from the 
hoary and solemn pine I How beautiful are those 
lights and shadows thrown abroad, and that fine, 
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transparent haze which is diffused over the valleys 
and lower slopes, as over a vast, inimitable pic- 
ture! 

Female Education. H, More, 

But it happens unfortunately, that, to ordinary 
observers, the girl who is really receiving the 
worst instruction often makes the best figure; 
while in the more correct but less ostensible edu- 
cation, the deep and sure foundations to which the 
edifice will owe its strength and stability, lie out 
of sight. The outward accomplishments have the 
dangerous advantage of addressing themselves 
more immediately to the senses, and of course 
meet everywhere with those who can in some 
measure appreciate, as well as admire them ; for 
all can see and hear, but all cannot scrutinize 
and discriminate. External acquirements, too, 
recommend themselves the more, because they are 
more rapidly, as well as more visibly, progressive; 
while the mind is led on to improvement by slow 
motions and imperceptible degrees; while the 
heart must now be admonished by reproof, and 
now allured by kindness ; its liveliest advances 
being suddenly impeded by obstinacy, and its 
brightest prospects often obscured by passion. 

The Happy Islands. Addison, 

I saw the valley opening at the farther end, and 
spreading forth into an immense ocean, that had a 
huge rock of adamant running through the midst 
of it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The 
clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch that 
I could discover nothing in it ; but the other ap- 
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peared to me a vast ocean, planted with innumer- 
able islands, that were covered with fruits and 
flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little 
shining seas that ran among- them. I could see 
persons dressed in glorious habits, with garlands 
upon their heads, passing among the trees, lying 
down by the sides of fountains, or resting on beds 
of flowers, and could hear a confused harmony of 
singing-birds, falling waters, human voices, and 
musical instruments. Gladness grew in me at the 
discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for 
the wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to 
those happy seats ; but the genius told me there 
was no passage to them, except through the gates 
of death that I saw opening every moment upon 
the bridge. 

Evil Ambition. Adam Smith. 

To attain to this envied situation, the candidates 
for fortune too frequently abandon the paths of 
virtue; for unhappily, the road which leads to the 
one, and that which leads to the other, lie some- 
times in very opposite directions. But the ambi- 
tious man flatters himself that, in the splendid 
situation to which he advances, he will have so 
many means of commanding the respect and ad- 
miration of mankind, and will be enabled to act 
with such superior propriety and grace, that the 
lustre of his future conduct will entirely cover or 
efface the foulness of the steps by which he arrived 
at that elevation. In many governments the can- 
didates for the highest stations are above the 
law, and if they can attain the object of their 
ambition, they have no fear of being called to 
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account for the means by which they acquired it. 
They often endeavour, therefore, not only by fraud 
and falsehood, the ordinary and vulgar arts of 
* intrigue and cabal, but sometimes by the perpe- 
tration of the most enormous crimes, to supplant 
and destroy those who oppose or stand in the way 
of their greatness. 

The Papyrus. Collier, 

In swampy places by the Nile, where the retreat- 
ing flood had left pools, a yard or so deep, to 
stagnate under the copper sky, there grew in old 
times vast forests of tall reeds, whose triangular 
stems, some six or eight feet high, bore tufted 
plumes of hair-like fibres. Wading in these shal- 
lows, where the ibis stalked, and the mailed croco- 
dile crashed through the canes to plunge like a 
log in the deep current beyond, day after day 
bands of dark and linen-robed Egyptians came to 
hew down the leafless woods with knife or axe, 
and bear their heavy sheaves to the dry and sandy 
bank. It was the famous papyrus they cut, whose 
skin vied with parchment, as the writing material 
of the ancients. The several wrappings of the 
papyrus stalk being stripped ofl", the lengths were 
cemented either with the muddy water of the Nile, 
or more probably with the sugary juices of the 
plant itself. As skin after skin peeled away, the 
more delicate tissues, of which the finest paper 
was made, were found wrapping the heart of the 
stem. Pressing and drying completed the simple 
process of making this much-used paper. 

Dying Without Hope. G. Massey, 
Her life ebbed very slowly, and clung to the 
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shore, as its tide was dragg^ and drawn down, 
with the most fearful tenacity and appalling 
agony. See felt herself pulled by unseen powers 
into the vast awful dark, and held up her poor 
appealing hands in vain. She was losing ground 
every moment, and felt herself receding from us 
faster and faster, and we could give her no help. 
Death had her in his grip, and we could bring no 
release. At every window of the senses we saw 
the bewildered spirit asking, praying, imploring, 
for the aid that we could not give. It would not 
look farewell to us. It had no power to turn 
round and face that dread blackness which was 
now taking shape behind it. There was no guide 
nor path nor friendly clue into that wilderness 
which it had to walk alone. And so it was being 
forced into the other world, looking to the last 
for help from this I It was a terrible sight. No 
friend stood waiting on the other side of the dark 
waters to put forth the helping hand of welcome. 
There came no breath of incense that told of the bet- 
ter land awaiting the worn and weary, trouble- tried 
and tempest- tossed soul. No sound of the leaves 
of healing, no murmur of the river of Life. 

The Battle of Drumclog. Scott, 

On the side of the hill that rose above the array 
of battle which they had adopted, were seen 
the women, and even the children, whom zeal, 
opposed to persecution, had driven into the wilder- 
ness. They seemed stationed there to be specta- 
tors of the engagement, by which their own fate, 
as well as that of their parents, husbands, and 
sons, was to be decided. The shrill cries which 
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they raised, when they beheld the glittering- ranks 
of their enemy appear on the brow of the oppos- 
ing eminence, acted as an incentive to their rela- 
tives to fight to the last in defence of that which 
was dearest to them. Such exhortations seemed 
to have their full and emphatic effect ; for a wild 
halloo, which went from rank to rank on the ap- 
pearance of the soldiers, intimated the resolution 
of the insurgents to fight to the uttermost. 

As the horsemen halted their lines on the ridge 
of the hill, their trumpets and kettle-drums 
sounded a bold and warlike flourish of menace 
and defiance, that ran along the waste like the 
shrill summons of a destroying angel. The wan- 
derers, in answer, united their voices, and sent 
forth in solemn modulation, the first two verses of 
the seventy- sixth Psalm, according to the metrical 
version of the Scottish Kirk. 

A Political Crisis. Junius, 

The situation of this country is alarming enough 
to rouse the attention of every man who pretends 
to a concern for the public welfare. Appearances 
justify suspicion ; and when the safety of a nation 
is at stake, suspicion is a just ground of enquiry. 
Let us enter into it with candour and decency. 
Respect is due to the station of ministers ; and, if 
a resolution must at last be taken, there is none so 
likely to be supported with firmness, as that which 
has been adopted with moderation. 

The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so 
much upon the administration of its government, 
that, to be acquainted with the merit of a minis- 
try, we need only observe the condition of the 
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people. If we see them obedient to the laws, 
prosperous in their industry, united at home, and 
respected abroad, we may reasonably presume 
that their affairs are conducted by men of experi- 
ence, abilities, and virtue. If, on the contrary, we 
see a universal spirit of distrust and dissatisfac- 
tion, a rapid decay of trade, dissensions in all 
parts of the empire, and a total loss of respect in 
the eyes of foreign powers, we may pronounce 
without hesitation, that the government of that 
country is weak, distracted, and corrupt. 

The Minstrel and the Monk. Collier, 

The literature of England lay during- the earlier 
and central periods of the Middle Ages in the 
hands of the Minstrels and the Monks. The min- 
strel, roaming through the land, sang ballads of 
love and war; the monk sat in his dim-lit cell 
penning tomes of unreadable theology, very use- 
less logic, or dry but valuable history, and varying 
these sterner labours with the graceful task of 
copying and illuminating the manuscripts, which 
then held the place of our printed volumes. 
There was no love lost between the brotherhoods 
of the Harp and the Missal; for the minstrel 
wielded a weapon in his song which often hit 
monkery sly and terrible blows, and could, more- 
over, open wide the purses of rich nobles, whose 
coins were doled out with niggard hand to the 
Church. So it happened that the cloister doors 
were too often shut in the faces of the wearied 
gleemen ; and grumbling Brother Ambrose, hav- 
ing shot the bolt, betook himself in wrath to his 
cell, to write a Latin treatise, as ponderous as 
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himself, against the abominations of minstrelsy 
and minstrels. 

An Englishman's Letter. Johnson, 

Seven years, my lord, have now passed since I 
waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed 
from your door ; during- which time I have been 
pushing on my work through difficulties, of which 
it is useless to complain, and have brought it at 
last to the verge of publication, without one act 
of assistance, one word of encouragement, or one 
smile of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, 
for I never had a patron before. 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with 
unconcern on a man struggling for life in the 
water, and, when he has reached ground, encum- 
bers him with help ? The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had it been 
early, had been kind ; but it has been delayed till 
I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am 
solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am known^ 
and do not want it. 

I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to con- 
fess obligations where no benefit has been re- 
ceived, or to be unwilling that the public should 
consider me as owing that to a patron which 
Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

A Forest in Maine. H. B, Stowe, 

Every variety of those beautiful evergreens 
which feather the coast of Maine, and dip their 
wings in the very spray of its ocean foam, found 
here a representative. There were aspiring 
black spruces, crowned on the very top with 
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heavy coronets of cones ; there were balsamic firs, 
whose young- buds breathe the scent of straw- 
berries; there were cedars, black as midnight 
clouds, and white pines with their swaying plu- 
mage of needle-like leaves, strewing- the ground 
beneath with a golden, fragrant matting; and 
there were the gigantic, wide-winged hemlocks, 
hundreds of years old, and with long, swaying, 
gray beards of moss, looking white and ghostly 
under the deep shadows of their boughs. And 
beneath, creeping round trunk and matting over 
stones, were many of those wild beautiful things 
which embellish the shadows of these northern 
forests. Here and there, the rocks were covered 
with a curiously interwoven tapestry of moss, 
overshot with the exquisite vine of the Linnaea 
borealis, which in early spring rings its two fairy 
bells on the end of every spray ; while elsewhere 
the wrinkled leaves of the mayflower wove them- 
selves through and through deep beds of moss, 
meditating silently thoughts of the thousand little 
cups of pink shell which they had it in hand to 
make, when the time of miracles should come 
round next season. 

The Composition of Bone. Scoffem, 

In children, the bones contain their greatest re- 
lative quantity of gelatine; hence they are not 
hard and brittle but tough and elastic, by which 
means children are protected against many of the 
evil consequences that would otherwise arise from 
the falls and blows to which their sportive gam- 
bols continually expose them t gelatine, moreover, 
is susceptible of diat development which it is neces- 
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sary for every part of the body to undergo, and it 
is not until the period of growth ceases, and the 
hilarity of youth has yielded to the gravity of sober 
manhood, that the deposition of carbonate and 
phosphate of lime is complete. A few more fleet- 
ing years pass away, and then arrives the period 
of old age, when nature, gradually preparing for 
the approach of death, removes a portion of the 
gelatine, and leaves the compounds of lime in 
excess. It is then that our poor frail bodies must 
avoid all blows and shocks ; we necessarily grow 
cautious and circumspect ; recollections of morta- 
lity crowd thickly upon the mind ; the conscious- 
ness that so much care is necessary for our bodily 
safety, admonishes us of our closing earthly career; 
and proclaims, in language which cannot be mis- 
understood, that we have approached the confines 
of another world. 



LOGICAL COMPOSITION. 

Import of Words. Locke. 

Persons having been accustomed from their 
cradles, to learn words before they knew the 
ideas for which they stand, usually continue to do 
so all their lives, never taking the pains to settle 
in their minds the determined ideas which belong 
to them. This want of a precise signiflcation in 
their words, when they come to reason, especially 
in moral matters, is the cause of very obscure 
and uncertain notions. They use these undeter- 
mined words confidently, without much troubling 
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their heads about a certain fixed meaning; where- 
by, besides the ease of it, they obtain this advan- 
tage, that as in such discourse they are seldom in 
the right, so they are as seldom to be convinced 
that they are in the wrong, it being just the same 
to go about to draw those persons out of their 
mistakes, who have no settled notions, as to dis- 
possess a vagrant of his habitation, who has no 
settled abode. The chief end of language being 
to be understood, words serve not for that end, 
when they do not excite in the hearer the same 
idea which they stand for in the mind of the 
speaker. 

The Fossil Pine Tree. Hugh Miller. 

This gnarled and twisted trunk once anchored 
its roots amidst the crannies of a rock that rose 
over some nameless stream, in what is now the 
north of Scotland. The seasons passed over it : 
every opening spring gave its fringe of tenderer 
green to its spiky foliage, and every returning 
autumn saw it shed its cones into the stream below. 
Many a delicate fern sprang up and decayed 
around its gnarled and fantastic root, single- 
leaved and simple of form^ like the Scolopendria 
of our caverns and rock recesses, or fretted into 
many a slim pinnated leaflet, like the minute 
maiden-hair or the graceful lady-fern. Flying 
reptiles have perched amid its boughs ; the light 
winged dragon-fly has darted on wings of gauze 
through the openings of its lesser twigs; the 
tortoise and the lizard have hybernated during the 
chills of winter amid the hollows of its roots ; for 
many years it formed one of the minor features in 
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a wild picturesque scene, on which human eye 
never looked ; and at length, touched by decay, 
its upper branches began to wither and bleach 
white in the winds of heaven ; when shaken by a 
sudden hurricane that came roaring adown the 
the ravine, the mass of rock in which it had been 
anchored at once gave way, and it was precipi- 
tated into the foaming torrent, was carried into the 
sea, and sank, saturated with water, into a bed of 
arenaceous mud. 

Derivation of Words. Marsh. 

It will be found pretty generally true, that with 
respect to words used in their simple form and 
literal sense, the study of their derivation is of 
little use in aiding us to form a just conception of 
their meaning j but if they are compounds, and 
especially if their employment in our own language 
is a figurative one, we are essentially assisted by 
a knowledge of their etymology. If you tell a 
child that our noun and adjective purple is the An- 
glicised form of the Latin purpureus, a word of 
similar signification, you tell him nothing. So if, 
for the origin of precipitate and precipitation^ he is 
barely referred to the Latin praeceps as the source 
of these English words, he has learned what is not 
worth remembering. But if you go further, and 
explain to him that praeceps is a compound of prae, 
before^ and the root of caput, the head, so that prae- 
ceps and precipitate both mean head-foremost, he will 
have gained an entirely new conception of the 
force of the words. 

Science of Scripture. Whateley, 
It is important to lay down the principle on which 
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either the Bible or any other writing- or speech 
ought to be studied and understood — namely, with 
a reference to the object proposed by the writer or 
speaker. 

For example, if we bid anyone proceed in a 
straight line from one place to another, and to 
take care to arrive before the sun goes down, he will 
rightly and fully understand us, in reference to the 
practical object which alone we had in view. Now, 
we know that there cannot really be a straight line 
on the surface of the earth ; and that the sun does not 
really go dowHy only one portion of the earth is 
turned away from it. But whether the other party 
knows all this or not, matters nothing to our pres- 
ent object, which is not to teach him mathematics 
or astronomy, but to make him conform to our 
directions, which are equally intelligible to the 
learned and unlearned. 

Now the object of the Scripture revelation is to 
teach men, not astronomy or geology, or any other 
physical science, but religion. Its design was to 
inform men, not in what manner the world was 
made, but who made it, and to lead them to worship 
Him, the Creator of the heavens and the earth, in- 
stead of worshipping His creatures, the heavens and 
earth themselves, as gods ; which is what the an- 
cient heathens actually did. 

Fortitude. Goldsmith. 

No observation is more common, and at the 
same time more true, than that one half of the 
world are ignorant how the other half lives. The 
misfortunes of the great are held up to engage our 
attention; are enlarged upon in tones of declama- 
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tion ; and the world is called upon to gaze at the 
noble sufferers ; the great, under the pressure of 
calamity, are conscious of several others sympa- 
thizing with {heir distress, and have at once the 
comfort of admiration and pity. 

There is nothing magnanimous in bearing mis- 
fortunes with fortitude when the whole world is 
looking on: men in such circumstances will act 
bravely, even from motives of vanity ; but he who, 
in the vale of obscurity, can brave adversity ; who, 
without friends to encourage, acquaintances to pity, 
or even without hope to alleviate his misfortunes; 
can behave with tranquillity and indifference, is 
truly great : whether peasant or courtier, he de- 
serves admiration, and should be held up for 
our imitation and respect. 

The Mind and the Heart. Reed. 

The study of nature may be made too exclusively 
scientific, — the intellect sharpened while the sen- 
sibilities and the imagination are deadened. The 
human form, and the countenance beaming with 
intelligence and feeling, may to the eye of the 
anatomist be no more than the flesh and blood 
clothing a ghastly skeleton. The botanist may 
walk abroad with his thoughts so busied with 
processes of classification that the brightest verdure 
shall not touch his heart. To the mere man of 
science the rainbow may bring a train of thought 
on the laws of reflection and refraction, the pris- 
matic colours and their arrangement : it may bring 
all this ; and, if he has cultivated only the analytical 
powers of his mind, it may bring nothing more. 
But all truth is not in the books of Optics. From 
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childhood we are taught that the bow was set in 
the clouds to inspire confidence and hope in the 
breasts of those who had witnessed the terrors of 
the Deluge, and as a perpetual emblem of divine 
mercy and protection. Knowing by what hand it 
was placed there, and for what purpose, it is no 
great stretch ©f faith to believe that there is in it — 
we know not how, an intrinsic power ta stir the 
breast of each descendant of Noah» 

Injudicious Study, Locke^ 

The eagerness and strong bent of the mind after 
knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often a 
hindrance to it. It still presses into further dis- 
coveries and new objectS) and catches at the variety 
of knowledge,^ and therefore often stays not long 
enough on what is before it, to look into it as it 
should, for haste to pursue what is yet out of sight. 
He that rides post through a country may be able^ 
from the transient view, to tell in general how the 
parts lie, and may be able to give some loose 
description of here a mountain^ and there a plain, 
here a morass and there a river ; woodland in one 
part, and savannahs in another. Such superficizil 
ideas and observations as these he may collect in 
galloping over it ; but the more useful observations 
of the soil, plants, animals, and inhabitants, with 
their several sorts and properties, must neeessarilyr 
escape him ; and it is seldom men ever discover 
the rich mines without some digging,. Nature 
commonly lodges her treasures and jewels in rocky 
ground. If the matter be knotty, and the sense lie 
deep, the mind must stop and buckle to it, and 
stick upon it with labour and thought, until it has 
got possession of truth,^ 
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Railways. Sydney Smith, 

Railway travelling* is a delig-htful improvement 
of human life. Man is become a bird ; he can fly 
long-er and quicker than a solan g-oose. The 
mamma rushes sixty miles in two hours to the 
aching- fing-er of her conjag-ating* and declining- 
grammar-boy. The early Scotchman scratches 
himself in the morning* mists of the north, and has 
his porridge in Piccadilly before the setting sun. 
The Puseyite priest, after a rush of a hundred 
miles, appears with his little volume of nonsense at 
the breakfast of his bookseller. Everything is 
near, everything is immediate — time, distance, and 
delay are abolished. But, though charming and 
fascinating as all this is, we must not shut our eyes 
to the price we shall pay for it. There will be 
every three or four years some dreadful massacre — 
whole trains will be hurled down a precipice, and 
two hundred or three hundred persons will be 
killed on the spot. There will be every now and 
then a great combustion of human bodies, as there 
has been at Paris ; then all the newspapers up in 
arms — a thousand regulations, forgotten as soon 
as the directors dare — loud screams of the velocity 
whistle — monopoly locks and bolts as before. 

A Winter Landscape. W, Irving, 

The window of my chamber looked out upon 
what in summer would have been a beautiful land- 
scape. There was a sloping lawn, a fine stream 
winding at the foot of it, and a tract of park be- 
yond, with noble clumps of trees, and herds of 
deer. At a distance was a neat hamlet, with the 
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smoke from the cottage chimneys hanging over 
it ; and a church with its dark spire in strong re- 
lief against the clear cold sky. The house was sur- 
rounded with evergreens according to the English 
custom, which would have given almost an appear- 
ance jof summer ; but the morning was extremely 
frosty ; the light vapour of the preceding evening 
had been precipitated by the cold, and covered all 
the trees and every blade of grass with its fine 
crystallizations. The rays of a bright morning sun 
had a dazzling" effect among the glittering foliage. 
A robin, perched upon the top of a mountaii^ ash 
that hung its clusters of red berries just before my 
window, was basking himself in the sunshine, and 
piping a few querulous notes ; and a peacock was 
displaying all the glories of his train, and strutting 
with the pride and gravity of a Spanish grandee 
on the terrace* walk below. 

True Virtue. Milton. 

Good and evil, we know, in the field of this 
world grow up together almost inseparably ; and 
the knowledge of good is so involved and inter- 
woven with the knowledge of evil, and in so many 
cunning resemblances hardly to be discerned, 
that those confused seeds which were imposed 
upon Psyche as an incessant labour to cull out and 
sort asunder, were not more intermixed. It was 
from out the rind of one apple tasted, that the 
knowledge of good and evil, as two twins cleaving 
together, leaped forth into the world. And per- 
haps this is that doom which Adam fell into of 
knowing good and evil, that is to say, of knowing 
good by evil. As therefore the state of man now 
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is, what wisdom can there be to choose, what con- 
tinence to forbear, without the knowledge of evil ? 
He that can apprehend and consider vice with all 
her baits and seeming- pleasures, and yet abstain, 
and yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which is 
truly better, he is the true wayfaring Christian. I 
cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, un- 
exercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out 
and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race 
where that immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not 
innocence into the world, we bring impurity much 
rather ; that which purifies us is trial, and trial is 
by what is contrary. 

Origin of Language. Thomson. 

As the Divine Being did not give man at his 
creation actual knowledge, but the power to learn 
and know, so he did not confer a language, but the 
power to name and describe. The gift of reason, 
once conveyed to man, was the common root from 
which both thought and speech proceeded, like the 
pith and rind of a tree, to be developed in insepa- 
rable union. With the first inspection of each 
natural object, the first imposition of a name took 
place : ** Out of the ground the Lord God formed 
every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air ; 
and brought them unto Adam to see what he would 
call them; and whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof (Gen. 
ii. 19). In the fullest sense language is a divine 
gift, but the power and not the results of its exer- 
cise, the germ and not the tree, was imparted. A 
man can teach names to another man, but nothing 
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less than divine power can plant in another's mind 
the far higher gift, the faculty of naming. From 
the first we have reason to believe that the func- 
tions of thought and language went together. A 
conception received a name ; a name recalled a 
conception ; and every accession to the knowledge 
of things expanded the treasures of expression. 

Prejudice. Locke, 

He that is strongly of any opinion, must sup- 
pose — unless he be self-condemned — that his per- 
suasion is built upon good grounds, and that his 
assent is no greater than what the evidence of the 
truth he holds forces him to ; and that they are 
arguments, and not inclination or fancy, that make 
him so confident and positive in his tenets. Now 
if, after all his profession, he cannot bear any op- 
position to his opinion, if he cannot so much as 
give a patient hearing, much less examine and 
weigh the arguments on the other side, does he 
not plainly confess it is prejudice that governs 
him ? And it is not evidence of truth, but some 
lazy anticipation, some beloved presumption, that 
he desires to rest undisturbed in. For if what he 
holds be as he gives out, well-fenced with evi- 
dence, and he sees it to be true, what need he fear 
to put it to the proof? If his opinion be settled 
upon a firm foundation, if the arguments that sup- 
port it, and have obtained his assent, be clear, 
good, and convincing, why should he be shy to 
have it tried whether they be proof or not ? He 
whose assent goes beyond his evidence, owes this 
excess of his adherence only to prejudice, and 
does, in effect, own it when he refuses to hear 
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what is offered against it ; declaring thereby, that 
it is not evidence he seeks, but the quiet enjoyment 
of the opinion he is fond of, with a forward con- 
demnation of all that may stand in opposition to it, 
unheard and unexamined. 

A Dead Spaniard, M, Scott. 

He had fallen across a stout branch, that shot 
out horizontally from one of the trees at a height 
of about a foot from the ground, so that, while his 
feet and legs rested on the soft black alluvial soil on 
one side of it, his head and relaxed arms hung 
down on the other. He was dressed in the striped 
shirt already mentioned, largely open at the breast, 
and wide white fisherman's drawers, that reached 
to the knee. These were fastened at the waist by 
a red silk sash, one end of which hung down over 
the branch across which he lay, apparently satu- 
rated and heavy with black blood, that gave it the 
appearance of a large purple tassel. His collapsed 
loins, where he was doubled over the branch, 
looked as thin and attenuated as if he had been 
shot in two, and his prominent chest and lower 
extremities merely connected by his clothing. His 
feet and legs, as well as his arms, were bare — his 
shirt-sleeves extending only three inches below his 
shoulder ; and it was a fearful sight to look on the 
death-blue colour of the muscles, which no longer 
stood out in well-defined and high relief, but had 
fallen and assumed the rounded appearance of a 
woman's limbs. His mouth was open, but his eyes 
were closed as if he slept ; and a small coal black 
tuft of hair on his chin, under his nether lip, startled 
one, from its conspicuousness in contrast with the 
deathly pallor of his face. 
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Stones. Ruskin. 

There are no natural objects out of which more 
can be learned than out of stones. They seem to 
have been created especially to reward a patient 
observer. Nearly all other objects in nature can 
be seen to some extent without patience, and are 
pleasant even in being- half seen. Trees, clouds, 
and rivers, are enjoyable even by the careless; 
but the stone under his foot has, for carelessness, 
nothing in it but stumbling; no pleasure is lan- 
guidly to be had out of it, nor food, nor good of 
any kind; nothing but symbolism of the hard 
heart, and the unfatherly gift. And yet, do but 
give it some reverence and watchfulness, and 
there is bread of thought in it, more than in any 
other lowly feature of all the landscape. For a 
stone, when it is examined, will be found a moun- 
tain in miniature. The fineness of Nature's work 
is so great that into a single block, a foot or two 
in diameter, she can compress as many changes of 
form and structure, on a small scale, as she needs 
for her mountains on a large one ; and, taking 
moss for forests, and grains of crystal for crags, 
the surface of a stone in by far the plurality of 
instances is more interesting than the surface of 
an ordinary hill; more fantastic in form, and 
incomparably richer in colour. 

Nature invading Cities. 0, W. Holmes. 

The small herbs pack themselves up in the least 
possible bundles, and wait until the wind steals to 
them at night and whispers, — " Come with me." 
Then they go softly with it into the great city,— 
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one to a cleft in the pavement, one to a spout on 
the roof, one to a seam in the marbles over a rich 
gentleman's bones, and one to the grave without a 
stone where nothing but a man is buried, — and 
there they grow, looking down on the generations of 
men from mouldy roofs, looking up from between 
the less trodden pavements, looking out through 
iron cemetery-railings. Listen to them, when 
there is only a slight breath stirring, and you will 
hear them saying to each other,—" Wait awhile I" 
The words run along the telegraph of those nar- 
row green lines that border the roads leading 
from the city, until they reach the slope of the 
hills, and the trees repeat in low murmurs to each 
other — "Wait awhile!" By and by the flow of 
life in the streets ebbs, and the old leafy inhabi- 
tants — the smaller tribes always in front — saun- 
ter in, one by one, very careless seemingly, but 
very tenacious, until they swarm so that the great 
stones gape from each other with the crowding 
of their roots. At last the trees take up their 
solemn line of march, and never rest until they 
have encamped in the market-place. 

SucKiNG-PiG. Lamb. 

Pig — let me speak his praise — is no less provo- 
cative of the appetite, than he is satisfactory to the 
criticalness of the censorious palate. The strong 
man may batten on him, and the weakling refus- 
eth not his mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind's mixed characters, a bundle 
of virtues and vices, inexplicably intertwisted, and 
not to be unravelled without hazard, he is — good 
throughout. No part of him is better or worse 
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than another. He helpeth, as far as his little 
means extend, all around. He is the least envious 
of banquets. He is all neighbours' fare. 

Our ancestors were nice in their method of 
sacrificing" these tender victims. We read of pigs 
whipt to death with something of a shock, as we 
hear of any other obsolete custom. The age of 
discipline is gone by, or it would be curious to 
enquire (in a philosophical light merely) what 
effect this process might have towards intenerat- 
ing and dulcifying a substance, naturally so mild 
and dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. It looks 
like refining a violet. Yet we should be cautious, 
while we condemn the inhumanity, how we cen- 
sure the wisdom of the practice. It might impart 
a gusto. — 

Two Elements in History. Macaulay. 

History, at least in its state of ideal perfection, 
is a compound of poetry and philosophy. It im- 
presses general truths on the mind by a vivid re- 
presentation of particular characters and incidents. 
But in fact the two hostile elements of which it 
consists have never been known to form a perfect 
amalgamation ; and at length, in our own time, 
they have been completely and professedly separ- 
ated. 

To make the past present, to bring the distant 
near, to place us in the society of a great man or 
on the eminence which overlooks the field of a 
mighty battle, to invest with the reality of human 
flesh and blood beings whom we are too much in- 
clined to consider as personified qualities in an 
allegory, to call up our ancestors before us with 
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all their peculiarities of lang'uag'e, manners, and 
garb, to show us over their houses, to seat us at 
their tables, to rummage their old-fashioned ward- 
robes, to explain the uses of their ponderous furni- 
ture, these parts of the duty which properly 
belongs to the historian have been appropriated 
by the historical novelist. On the other hand, to 
extract the philosophy of history, to direct our 
judgment of events and men, to trace the connec- 
tion of causes and effects, and to draw from the 
occurrences of former times general lessons of 
moral and political wisdom, has become the busi- 
ness of a distinct class of writers. 

Life under a Flat Stone. O, W, Holmes, 

What an odd revelation, and what an unfore- 
seen and unpleasant surprise to a small commu- 
nity, the very existence of which you had not 
suspected, until the sudden dismay and scattering 
among its members produced by your turning the 
old stone over I Blades of grass flattened down, 
colourless, matted together, as if they had been 
bleached and ironed ; hideous crawling creatures, 
some of them coleopterous or horny-shelled, — 
turtle-bugs one wants to call them ; some of 'them 
softer, but cunningly spread out and compressed 
like Lepine watches ; black, glossy crickets, with 
their long filaments sticking out like the whips of 
four-horse stage-coaches; motionless, slug-like 
creatures, young larvae, perhaps more horrible 
in their pulpy stillness than even in the frightful 
wriggle of maturity ! But no sooner is the stone 
turned and the wholesome light of day let in upon 
this compressed and blinded community of creeping 
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thing's, than all of them which enjoy the luxury of 
leg's — and some of them have a good many — rush 
round wildly, butting each other and everything 
in their way, and end in a general stampede for 
underground retreats, from the region poisoned 
by sunshine. 

A Noble Chimnky-Sweeper. Lamb. 

In one of the state-beds at Arundel Castle, a 
few years since — under a ducal canopy — encircled 
with curtains of delicatest crimson, with starry 
coronets interwoven — folded between a pair of 
sheets whiter and softer than the lap where Venus 
lulled Ascanius — was discovered by chance, after 
all methods of search had failed, at noon -day, fast 
asleep, a lost chimney sweeper. The little crea- 
ture, having somehow confounded his passage 
among the intricacies of those lordly chimneys, by 
some unknown aperture had alighted upon this 
magnificent chamber ; and, tired with his tedious 
explorations, was unable to resist the delicious 
invitement to repose, which he there saw exhi- 
bited ; so creeping between the sheets very quietly, 
laid his black head upon the pillow, and slept like 
a young duke. 

A high instinct was at work in the case, or I am 
mistaken. Doubtless this young nobleman was 
allured by some memory, not amounting to full 
consciousness, of his condition in infancy, when he 
was used to be lapped by his mother, or his nurse, 
in just such sheets as he there found, into which 
he was now but creeping back as into his proper 
resting' place. 
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Right Taste. Ruskin. 

The temper by which right taste is formed is 
characteristically patient. It dwells upon what is 
submitted to it. It does not trample upon it, — lest it 
should be pearls, even though it look like husks. It 
is good ground, penetrable, retentive; it does not 
send up thorns of unkind thoughts, to choke the weak 
seed ; it is hungry and thirsty too, and drinks all the 
dew that falls on it. It is an honest and good heart, 
that shows no too ready springing before the sun be 
up, but fails not afterwards ; it is distrustful of it- 
self, so as to be ready to believe and to try all 
things, and yet so trustful of itself, that it will 
neither quit what it has tried, nor take anything 
without trying. And the pleasure which it has in 
things that it finds true and good, is so great, that 
it cannot possibly be led aside by any tricks 
of fashion, or diseases of vanity; it cannot be 
cramped in its conclusions by partialities and 
hypocrisies; its visions and its delights are too 
penetrating, — too living, — for any whitewashed 
object or shallow fountain long to endure or sup- 
ply. It clasps all that it loves so hard that it 
crushes it if it be hollow. 

Oppression and Revolution. Macaulay. 

If it were possible that a people brought up 
under an intolerant and arbitrary system could 
subvert that system without acts of cruelty and 
folly, half the objections to despotic power would 
be removed. We should, in that case, be compelled 
to acknowledge that it at least produces no per- 
nicious effects on the intellectual and moral charac- 
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ter of a nation. We deplore the outrag'es which 
accompany revolutions. But the more violent the 
outrages, the more assured we feel that a re- 
volution was necessary. The violence of those 
outrag'es will always be proportioned to the fero- 
city and ignorance of the people; and the ferocity 
and ignorance of the people will be proportioned 
to the oppression and degradation under which they 
have been accustomed to live. Thus it was in our 
civil war. The heads of the church and state 
reaped only that which they had sown. The 
government had prohibited free discussion ; it had 
done its best to keep the people unacquainted 
with their duties and their rights. The retribution 
was just and natural. If our rulers suffered from 
popular ignorance, it was because they had them- 
selves taken away the key of knowledge. If they 
were assailed with blind fury, it was because they 
had exacted an equall}/ blind submission. 

Cubes and Spheres. O. W. Holmes. 

When we are as yet small children, long before 
the time whefn those two grown ladies offer us the 
choice of Hercules, there comes up to us a youth- 
ful angel, holding in his right hand cubes lijce 
dice, and in his left, spheres like marbles. The 
cubes are of stainless ivory, and on each is written 
in letters of gold — TRUTH. The spheres are 
veined and streaked and spotted beneath, with a 
dark crimson flush above, where the light falls on 
them, and in a certain aspect you can make out 
upon every one of them the three letters L, I, E. 
The child to whom they are offered very probably 
clutches at both. The spheres are the most con.- 
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venient things in the world; they roll with the 
least possible impulse just where the child would 
have them. The cubes will not roll at all ; they 
have a great talent for standing still, and always 
keep right side up. But very soon the young phi- 
losopher finds that things which roll so easily are 
very apt to roll into the wrong comer, and to get 
out of his way when he most wants them, while he 
always knows where to find the others, which stay 
where they are left. Thus he learns — thus we 
learn— to drop the streaked and speckled globes 
of falsehood and to hold fast the white angular 
blocks of truth. 

An Idea. Coleridge, 

The Idea may exist in a clear, distinct, definite 
form, as that of a circle in the mind of an accurate 
geometrician ; or it may be a mere instinct^ a 
vague appetency towards something which the 
mind incessantly hunts for, but cannot find, like a 
name which has escaped our recollection, or the 
impulse which fills the young poet's eye with 
tears, he knows not why. In the infancy of the 
human mind all our ideas are instincts ; and lan- 
guage is happily contrived to lead us from the 
vague to the distinct, from the imperfect to the full 
and finished form : the boy knows that his hoop is 
round, and this, in after years, helps to teach him, 
that in a circle, all the lines drawn from the cen- 
tre to the circumference are equal. It will be 
seen, in the sequel, that this distinction between 
the instinctive approach towards an idea, and the 
idea itself, is of high importance in methodizing 
art and science. 
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From the first or initiative idea, as from a seed, 
successive ideas g-erminate. Thus, from the idea 
of a triangle, necessarily follows that of equality 
between the sum of its three angles and two right 
angles. This is the principle of an indefinite, not 
to say infinite, progression ; but this prog'ression, 
which is truly method, requires not only the pro- 
per choice of an initiative, but also the following it 
out through all its ramifications. 

Thought and Reverie. B. Lytton, 

That which is most marvellous to me, is the 
celerity with which, when musing over any truth 
that one desires to explore, conjecture upon con- 
jecture, image upon image, chase each other, in 
ever-shifting panorama. So much is suggested in 
so small a point of time, that, were it in my power 
to transcribe all that passes through my mind in 
any given half hour of silent reverie, it would take 
me years to write it down. And this leads me to 
an observation, which doubtless every practised 
writer must often have made on himself. When, 
having sufficiently filled the mind with a chosen 
subject, and formed the clearest possible concep- 
tions of what we intend to say on it, we sit down 
to the act of writing, the words are never exactly 
faithful to the preconceived ideas we designed 
them to express. We may, indeed, give the gen- 
eral purport of a meditated argument ; the out- 
lines of a dramatic plot, artistically planned, or of 
a narrative of which we have painted on the re- 
tina of the mind the elementary colours and the 
skeleton outlines. But where the boundless opu- 
lence of idea and fancy which had enriched the 
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subject before we were called upon to contract its 
expenditure into sober bounds ? How much of the 
fairy gold turns, as we handle it, into dry leaves ! 
And by a tyranny that we cannot resist, while we 
thus leave unuttered much that we had designed 
to express, we are carried on mechanically to say 
much, of which we had not even a conscious per- 
ception the moment before the hand jotted it down, 
as an inevitable consequence of the thought out of 
which another thought springs, self-formed and 
fiill grown. 

The Platonic Idea. Colettdge, 

The paths in which we may pursue a methodical 
course are manifold : at the head of each stands 
its peculiar and guiding Idea ; and those ideas are 
as regularly subordinate in dignity, as the paths 
to which they point are various and eccentric in 
direction. The world has suffered much in modem 
times, from a subversion of the natural and neces- 
sary order of science r from elevating the terres- 
trial, as it has been called, above the celestial; 
and from summoning reason and faith to the bar 
of that limited physical experience, to which, by 
the true laws of method, they owe no obedience. 
The subordination, of which we here speak, is not 
that which depends on immediate practical utility, 
but we now allude to that which necessarily arises 
among the different branches of knowledge, ac- 
cording to the difference of those ideas by which 
they are initiated and directed; for there is a 
gradation of ideas, as of ranks in a well-ordered 
state, or of commands in a well-regulated army; 
and thus above all partial forms, there is one 
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universal form of good and fair, the xaXoxayaflov of 
the Platonic philosophy. 

Rhythm in Prose. B. Lytton, 

In every good prose-writer there will be found a 
certain harmony of sentence, which cannot be 
displaced without injury to his meaning. His own 
ear has accustomed itself to regular measurements 
of time, to which his thoughts learn mechanically 
to regulate their march. And in prose, as in verse, 
it is the pause, be it long or short, which the mind 
is compelled to make, in order to accommodate its 
utterance to the ear, that serves to the completer 
formation of the ideas conveyed : for words, like 
waters, would run off to their own waste, were it 
not for the checks that compress them. Water- 
pipes can only convey their stream so long as they 
resist its pressure, and every skilled workman 
knows that he cannot expect ^hem to last, unless 
he smooth, with care, the material of which they 
are composed. For reasons of its own, prose has 
therefore a rhythm of its own. 

And even when we take those writers of the 
last century in whom the taste of the present con- 
demns an over- elaborate care for sound, we shall 
find that the sense which they desire to express, so 
far from being sacrificed to sound, is rendered 
with singular distinctness; a merit which may 
reasonably be ascribed, in great part, to the in- 
creased attention with which the mind revolves its 
ideas, in its effort to harmonize their utterance. 
For all harmony necessitates method; and the 
first principle of method is precision. 
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Death of a Young Girl. Dickens. 

For she was dead. There upon her little bed, 
she lay at rest. The solemn stillness was no 
marvel now. 

She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, 
so free from trace of pain, so fair to look upon. 
She seemed a creature fresh from the hand of God, 
and waiting for the breath of life ; not one who 
had lived and suffered death. 

Her couch was dressed with here and there 
some winter berries and green leaves, gathered in 
a spot she had been used to favour. " When I 
die, put near me something that has loved the 
light, and had the sky above it always.'* Those 
were her words. 

She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble 
Nell, was dead. Her little bird — a poor slight 
thing the pressure of a, finger would have crushed — 
was stirring nimbly in its cage; and the strong 
heart of its child-mistress was mute and motionless 
for ever. 

Where were the traces of her early cares, her 
sufferings, and fatigues ? All gone. Sorrow was 
dead indeed in her, but peace and perfect happi- 
ness were born ; imaged in her tranquil beauty 
and profound repose. 

And still her former self lay there, unaltered in 
this change. 

The Actual and the Ideal. J^eed, 

Reflect how often our sense of truth is impaired 
or impeded by the pressure on our minds of what 
is actual, and visible, and present. A faithful 
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painter may, in the highest style of his art, portray 
a human face with all its characteristic expression, 
and in all its true individuality ; and yet the near- 
est relatives are not only the hardest to satisfy, 
but, by the very nature of their familiarity with 
the subject, will often be the worst judges of the 
likeness. Again, I believe we are all of us very 
apt to fail in appreciating the best and the noblest 
parts in the characters of those whom we know 
familiarly, for the thousand familiarities of common 
life interpose ; and it is sad to think, that often it 
is not until death has hallowed and idealised the 
character, that we can do it justice. Then the eye 
can no longer see the familiar face, the ear no 
longer catch sounds of the familiar voice ; but the 
soul, apart from the senses, is left to the solemn, 
solitary work, and beholds the strength and the 
purity of the spirit that has passed away, more 
truly than when it was incarnate in this life. 

Bacon's Ioola. Coleridge. 

The understanding of the individual man, how- 
ever, as he argues at great length, is obscured by 
Idols, which are false and spurious notions. His 
peculiar use of the word " idols" is again a proof 
of faulty method in his style, for it gives a sort of 
pedantic air to his reasonings; but, in truth, he 
means no more by it than what Plato means by 
opinion, which the latter calls **a medium be- 
tween knowledge and ignorance." So, Bacon dis- 
tinguishes the idols of the mind into various kinds, 
opinions derived from the passions, prejudices, and 
peculiar habits of each man's understanding : and 
as these idols, or opinions, confessedly produce a 
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sort of mental obscurity, or blindness, so the an- 
cient and the modern master of philosophy both 
ag-ree in prescribing* remedies and operations cal- 
culated to remove this disease. Bacon establishes 
an unerring criterion between the Ideas and the 
Idols of the mind; namely, that the latter are 
empty notions, but the former are the very seals 
and impresses of nature ; that is to say, they al- 
ways fit and cohere with those classes of things to 
which they belong ; as the idea of a circle fits and 
coheres with all true circles. 

The Heart of London. Dickens, 

It is night. Calm and unmoved amidst the 
scenes that darkness favours, the great heart of 
London throbs in its Giant breast. Wealth and 
beggary, vice and virtue, guilt and innocence, re- 
pletion and the direst hunger, all treading on each 
other and crowding together, are gathered round 
it. Draw but a little circle above the clustering 
house-tops, and you shall have within its space, 
everything with its opposite extreme and contra- 
diction, close beside. Where yonder feeble light 
is shining, a man is but this moment dead. The 
taper at a few yards' distance, is seen by eyes 
that have this instant opened on the world. There 
are two houses, separated by but an inch or two of 
wall. In one, there are quiet minds at rest ; in 
the other a waking conscience that one might 
think would trouble the very air. In that close 
comer where the roofs shrink down and cower 
together, as if to hide their secrets from the hand- 
some street hard by, there are such dark crimes, 
such miseries and horrors, as could be hardly told 
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in whispers. In the handsome street, there are 
folks asleep who have dwelt there all their lives, 
and have no more knowledge of these things than 
if they had never been, or were transacted at the 
remotest limits of the world, — who, if they were 
hinted at, would shake their heads, look wise, and 
frown, and say they were impossible, and out of 
Nature — as if all gfreat towns were not. Does not 
this Heart of London, that nothing moves, nor 
stops, nor quickens — that goes on the same, let 
what will be done — does* it not express the city's 
character well ? 
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